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Every Wednesday—Threepence 


OUR EARTH HAS HAD 
A NARROW ESCAPE 

Wandering minor planet missed 
us by only five million miles 

By the C N Astronomer 


MINOR planet has recently 
Earth. It passed through 
This planetoid, as a small 
within five million miles of us- 
the realms of space—and then 

Rarely does a celestial object 
come so near to our world. Had 
it approached much closer, un¬ 
expected and startling things 
might have happened to us. 

The Earth might even have 
acquired another moon, though it 
would probably have appeared no 
larger or brighter than a star. 

But the possibility of the plane¬ 
toid's capture by the Earth’s gravi¬ 
tational pull was much reduced by 
its immense speed. The planetoid 
was travelling at about 1,700,000 
miles a day, and this momentum 
carried it past the danger point. 

OFF ITS P.VTH 

Even so, thc_ Earth will have 
deflected this visitor from its pro¬ 
jected path. However, it has 
escaped—and so have we! 

The planetoid is now travelling 
at reducing speed to far out 
beyond the orbit of Mars, to a dis¬ 
tance of some 350 million miles. 
In fact, it is well on the way to 
Jupiter. 

This strange fleeting visitor is a 
reminder that conditions in our 
Solar System are far from static. 
Surprising things may happen at 
any time, since there are such 
great bodies speeding through 
space so rapidly and in ever- 
varying directions which can, 
occasionally, bring them very near 
to our vulnerable world. 

Though this planetoid had an 
estimated diameter of only between 
two and three miles, its proximity 
to our Earth as it passed on its 
way presents a picture of discon¬ 
certing possibilities. 

UNLIKE THE 5IOON 

It came within 20 times the dis¬ 
tance of our Moon; but whereas 
the Earth holds the Moon in a 
well-ordered gravitational embrace 
which permits nothing more dis¬ 
turbing for our world than 
periodical tidal spasms, it is other¬ 
wise with this planetoid. 

The visitor is a free-moving 
body, and it was travelling at an 
angle which would have required 
very little deflection to . have 
brought it well within the gravita¬ 
tional pull of our world. 

If it had, we may well wonder 
what would have happened, for 
the planetoid would never have 
got away again. It would probably 
have crashed into the Earth. 

On the other hand, it might 
have submitted to Kepler's Laws 


come exceptionally close to the 
the constellation of Ursa Major, 
planet is called, approached to 
—relatively a narrow margin in 
speeded away to the north-east, 
and followed an elliptic path 
round the Earth for ever after—a 
procedure requiring a very nice 
adjustment and a precise balance 
of the forces of pull and push to 
prevent one outbalancing the 
other. 

That is to say, the Earth's cfTort 
to pull the planetoid down upon it 
would have been countered by the 
speed-energy which sought to push 
or impel it forward along its 
original path. 

If the conditions had been per- 
I feet—they would have had to be 
I perfect—the planetoid would have 
begun to fall toward the Earth, but 
its speed would have continued to 
carry it forward a certain distance 
in a certain time. 

EVER CURVING 

Thus, instead of falling straight 
down, it would go forward in- a 
curve which, if perfectly balanced, 
would become an elliptic orbit 
and continue indefinitely—as, for 
example, that of the Moon and 
all other bodies which revolve 
round another. 

Everything depended upon the 
speed and direction of the plane¬ 
toid, as to whether it crashed down 
upon the Earth, revolved round it, 
or went on as a free body. 

At present this planetoid fnamed 
the Albert Wilson after its dis¬ 
coverer at the Mount Palomar 
Observatory in California) is head¬ 
ing for the region of Jupiter's 
orbit. It will return in about 
years, if nothing happens to it in 
the meantime, apart from some 
other planet's gravitational attrac¬ 
tion deflecting it. 

But by then the Earth will be 
many' millions of miles away from 
her present position, G. F. M. 


SNAPPED FOR 
SPEEDING 

A radar-controlled camera is 
being used for detecting excessive 
speed on the roads in America. 

It automatically photographs the 
number plates of vehicles travel¬ 
ling above a certain speed, and is 
capable of taking five pictures 
every second. The camera photo¬ 
graphs cars whether they are 
approaching or receding. 

At a recent test in Connecticut 
200 photographs were taken in 20 
minutes, and not one of the drivers 
appealed against the evidence of 
the camera. 


FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 
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High time 
for an ice 

These elepharits from the Tourer 
Circus at Blackpool sometimes 
enjoy a walk — and an ice¬ 
cream—on the sands. 

JUMP ONE MILE 

There is a certain signpost in 
south Yorkshire which has caused 
astonishment to many a passing 
traveller. It reads “Jump One 
Mile,” and is not an instruction, 
of course, but a pointer to the 
village of Jump, which has just 
celebrated its centenary. 

Jump was built to accommodate 
workers in iron foundries which 
were flourishing a century ago but 
have since closed, and it is now a 
community of mineworkers. 

A small stream which divides the 
village from the urban district of 
.Hoyland is thought to be the 
origin of the name, indicating the 
swiftest method of exit or entry. 

Devon can also boast of a 
village with this curious name 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


The crew of a small vessel on 
the Elbe left it recently to take 
a breather ashore. When they 
came out they were astonished to 
sec their craft chugging dowm the 
river on its own. Somehow the 
engine had started itself. 

J^UNAWAYS of a different sort 
were encountered by a French 
farmer working in his fields at 
St. Avic-de-Tarbes not long ago. 

He saw a team of runaway oxen 
tearing down the road, and 
managed to stop them without 
hurting himself. But after them 
came their owner on a bicycle 
■yelling, “Stop me, I haven't any 
brakes!” The farmer hurled him¬ 
self at the cyclist and stopped him 
too, but this time he was injured, 
and so was the brakcless ox- 
chaser. 

DOG at Bearwood in Berkshire 
does not seem to know the 
difference between a bone and 
washing which had been hung out 
to dry. 


The rector was puzzled by the 
disappearance of garments from 
his clothes line. He saw the dog 
taking them and found it had 
buried sheets and shirts in various 
holes it had dug. 

JCNORANCE was bliss at Wych Hill 
bridge in the Surrey town of 
Woking. 

Since 1939 a notice on the 
bridge has stated that it is not able 
to carry a vehicle weighing more 
than two tons. Now somebody 
has realised that for the past four 
years a bus weighing, without 
passengers, more than four tons 
has been crossing the bridge 
regularly. 
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AUSTRIA WANTS HER 
GUESTS TO GO 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

CiGNS that the new Soviet Government under Mr. Malenkov 
may be altering the lines of Russian foreign policy have 
raised new hopes in Austria. For her it could mean that after 
some 15 years she might again become mistress in her own 
house. 

In. 1938 it was Hitler’s jack-booted Nazis who marched in 
and took possession. Since the war she has been the unwill¬ 
ing hostess of four occupying powers; and to make matters 
worse, three of these have been on decidedly cool terms with 
the fourth. 


No country should be expected 
io remain divided indefinitely into 
four zones, as Austria is under her 
occupation by Britain, the United 
States, France, and Russia. 

It is nearly ten years since the 
wartime allies declared in Moscow 
they would re-establish a “free 
and independent Austria.” Yet 
although Austria was liberated 
from the Nazis, the troops of those 
who freed her still remain. 

Her one urgent wish is that the 
Great Powers should keep their 
promise and withdraw from her 
territory. 

This perfectly just demand is 
one that the Western Allies would 
have agreed to years ago, but the 
seemingly endless objections and 
postpopements caused by the 
Soviets have so far prevented it. 

250 MEETINGS 

There have been more than 250 
meetings of officials of the Great 
Powers to work out a Peace Treaty 
with Austria; but agreement has 
still not been reached. Yet only in 
this way can the occupation be 
ended. 

What are the reasons for 
Russia’s long unwillingness to 
conclude a Peace Treaty with 
Austria? 

One reason may lie in Russia’s 
present control in her zone of 
many industrial plants, factories, 
oil wells with an expanding out¬ 
put, and refineries. This oil is of 
considerable importance to the 
Russians’ own economy, and they 
would undoubtedly be sorry to 
lose it. 

A second reason may be that to 
keep soldiers in Austria under the 
terms of the occupation enables 
her. to keep a closer watch on 
Hungary and Rumania. 

EARNING RESPECT 

Meanwhile, so long as Soviet 
troops are in Austria, the three 
Western Powers cannot withdraw 
their own, and the Austrians are 
almost helpless to do more than 
look on. 

Yet not quite helpless. Their 
courage, good leadership, and 
determination have earned the 
respect of all four occupying 
Powers; and so has their insistence 
on the basic rights of democracy. 

The Austrians have a long tradi¬ 
tion of democracy, broken by the 
despotic intervention of foreigners. 
Their Coalition Government under 
Chancellor Herr Raab, a practical 
and resourceful statesman, uses 
with coolness what rights they 
have. 

Herr Raab keeps his head, as 
well as his patience, and has given 
good evidence that Austria is well- 
fitted as well as anxious to take 
full control in her own house. 


EASIER SCRUBBING OF 
THE DECKS 

In sailing-ship days “holyston¬ 
ing ” the decks with a porous stone 
known as a “ bible ” (with a 
smaller “prayerbook” for getting 
into the. corners) was among the 
most unpopular of a sailor’s duties. 
The name “holystoning” probably 
came from the fact that the work 
had to be carried out on the knees. 

Since then many improvements, 
such as a handle and frame to con¬ 
tain the “bible” have been made, 
but keeping decks white and smart 
has always been a trial for the 
first officer and his hands. 

Now a British firm has invented 
an entirely new type of mechanical 
deck-scrubber, called the Vulture, 
which consists of three counter¬ 
rotating brushes. 

It was thoroughly tested during 
the maiden voyage of the City of 
Port Elizabeth, the new Ellerman 
liner, and was voted a great 
success. 


WHAT THE TIDES 
HAVE DONE 

The abnormally high and low 
tides .around our coasts this year 
have had some interesting effects. 

The high tides of January may 
have altered to some extent the 
sea-bed formation, and some of 
the East Coast fishermen say that 
the catches this season (particu¬ 
larly of crabs and lobsters) are 
likely to be affected. 

The extremely low tides of the 
north-east coast of England have 
afforded some rare glimpses of 
relics of submerged forests which 
lie offshore not far from West 
Hartlepool. 

An antler thought to be at least 
8000 years old was found near 
Hartlepool after one exceptionally 
low tide. It is evidently a relic of 
the prehistoric times when deer 
roamed these forests, and it is in 
a good state of preservation. 


ITALY REMEMBERS 
AMUNDSEN 

Just 25 years 'ago the famous 
Norwegian explorer, Roald 
Amundsen, lost his life while 
searching the Arctic in a seaplane 
for the missing Italian explorer 
General Nobile. 

Now an Italian airman, Maner 
Lualdi, plans to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of Amundsen’s 
disappearance by flying over the 
route the great Norwegian is be¬ 
lieved to have taken, and dropping 
flowers on the spot in the Polar 
wastes where his plane may have 
crashed. 





By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Q-radually our M.P.s are 
getting used to the Prime 
Minister’s new title. For most 
of them have known of “Mr, 
Churchill” all their lives, and 
“Sir Winston” comes not readily 
to the tongue. 

But he is as secure in Garter 
knighthood as he is in the affec¬ 
tions of the House. He is, more¬ 
over, a man so great of stature that 
sometimes when we peep at him 
from the Gallery we feel we are 
looking at history. 

As for our slowness to grasp the 
new style, quite a few of our law¬ 
makers themselves, by a slip of 
the tongue, still refer to His 
Majesty’s Government now and 
again. 

You have perhaps heard of the 
rule which forbids any M.P. 
to refer to any other member of 
the Commons (except Mr. Speaker 
or his deputies) as “you.” For 
all members “the hon. member,” 
“the hon. gentleman,” or “my hon. 
friend”—or “right hon.” if the 
member is a Privy Councillor—is 
traditional form. 

If the M.P. is also a' com¬ 
missioned officer he is entitled to 
the courtesy of “hon. and gallant.” 
A barrister-M.P. is referred to as 
“hon. and learned.” 

This explanation is necessary to 
appreciate an amusing piece of 
dialogue between Opposition 
M.P.s, both Welshmen. 

Mr. Hughes: I gather from my 
hon. and gallant friend, Mr. 
Thomas-. 

Mr. Thomas: Not gallant. 

Mr. Hughes: I intended to be 
complimentary, but my hon. and 
learned friend repudiates that. 

Mr. Thomas: Not learned. 

Mr. Hughes: I can only draw 
the matter to the attention of his 
constituents to see if they care 
about it. (Laughter.) 

JJack to titles again . . . this 
time for the Budget. Accord¬ 
ing to Parliamentary reports quite 
a few styles are suggested for it. 
Here is a short selection: 

Cricketers’ Budget, Bankers’ 
Budget, Bachelors’ Budget, Sun¬ 
shine Budget, Sunshade Budget, 
Springboard Budget. Someone has 
even suggested it should be called 
Butler's Budget! 

we know! “The price of 
tea,” says the War Minister, 
explaining a charge of 2d. a cup. 
for tea in Service canteens, “in¬ 
cludes such things as transport, 
wages, broken cups, and a host of 
other things.” 

Yre such old-time words as “for¬ 
sooth ” used nowadays? Yes; 
not long ago Lord Reith used it in 
the House of. Lords. It makes a 
pleasant departure from “Whife- 
hallese.” 


Have You OrdevedYoitr CN? 

Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for you each week, and so 
avoid disappointment. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 16, 1953 

News from Everywhere 


KIWI FOR LONDON 

The New Zealand Government 
has relaxed its ban on the export 
of kiwis to allow one to be sent 
to London Zoo as a gift from the 
people of North Island. 

More than 120 million trees 
were planted in a record acreage 
of 61,632 in Britain during the year 
ended September 1952. 

Girls in their last term at Kent 
secondary schools will be given a 
course on youth-hostelling, cycling, 
and camping. 

A BID IN TIME 

A farmer of Diseworth, 
Leicestershire, bought the grazing 
rights of the local country lanes 
for 5s. 6d. at an auction. Bids were 
made while sand ran through an 
egg-timer. 


Chief of Police 



In front of the Queen’s Coach at 
the Coronation will he Sir Harold 
Scott, Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis. lie is seen 
here on .iiigela, the horse which 
he will ride in the Procession. 

An old mill at Matlock, Derby, 
with W'allS two feet thick, has been 
made into an X-ray test labora¬ 
tory. 

SURPRISE SURPRISED 
A racing pigeon had a surprise 
for H.M.S. Surprise during recent 
trials at sea. It laid an egg on the 
deck and then flew off. 

The Norwegian Red Cross plans 
to give 300 refugee children in 
Germany and Austria three to four 
months’ holiday in Norwegian 
homes. 

The County School, Sutton St. 
James, Lincolnshire, has saved 
over £32,000 through its Savings 
Group since it was started in 1924. 

FLYING FISH 

There is a growing market in 
the U.S. for Dover sole. Fish 
eaught in the English Channel are 
flown to New York and are on the 
menu the following d . 

A Wedgwood museum is being 
opened this week at Dorking, 
Surrey, at the home of Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood, great-great-grandson 
of the famous 18th-century potter. 

A collection of historic books 
on machinery in all its various 
forms is on display at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, until 
the end of August. 


The restoration of the great 
stained-glass east window of York 
Minster is almost complete. It will 
be dedicated on June 29. 

More than 100 playing fields 
and 150 playgrounds were com¬ 
pleted by the National Playing 
Fields Association last year. 

Tennis courts at Carshalton, 
Surrey, will be available at half 
price to youth clubs this summer. 

FAMOUS BABY 

One of the first prototype Austin 
Sevens, built in 1922, has been pre¬ 
sented to the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, “as a landmark 
in road transport.” 

Gigli, the tenor, is among the 
candidates for the Italian general 
election next month. 

After 15 years of preparatory 
work, the Welsh Dictionary of 
National Biography has been 
published. 

FISHY 

Cod, large numbers of which 
have been dying recently, are 
being injected with penicillin by 
Norwegian eperts. 

U.S. Navy research officers have 
discovered a fish which can be 
made into a candle when dried. 

Two leper children at Kumi, in 
Uganda, have been “adopted” by 
workers at the Dunlop cotton mills 
in Rochdale. 

Sweden's first underground rail¬ 
way in now running in Stockholm. 

WRITTEN BY RUSKIN 

. About 500 letters written by 
John Ruskin, and a number of 
other letters and documents con¬ 
nected with his life and work, have 
been presented to the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, by 
Mrs. H. D. Rawnsley, of 
Grasmere. 

Sir Robert Robinson of O.xford 
University has been awarded the 
Priestley Medal, the highest 
honour in American chemistry. 

The Cardiff Girls’ Choir will be 
singing in London for the first 
time when they appear at the 
annual demonstration of the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union at Kingsway Hall on May 
16 

Captain E. E. Rodley, of the 
B O A C has' become the first civil 
airline pilot in-the world to fly 
1000 hours in jetliners. 

NAMESAKE 

The toast of the guests at the 
annual dinner of the Belfast 
braneh of the Royal Society of 
St. George was proposed by 
Mr. J. Bull. 

About 85,000 students through¬ 
out the world went abroad last 
year to study at universities and 
other institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, says a Unesco report. 

Ten free tickets to Dartfords 
swimming pool will be given to 
children who learn to swim its 
width this season. 

During 1952 the World Health 
Organisation (W.H.O.) helped 115 
countries to develop their public 
health services. 
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Floating hotel of the canals 

Two canal barges,, the Nancy and tlie Nelson, together form 
w’hat is probably the first floating hotel on our inland water¬ 
ways. The Nancy, seen here at Leighton Buzzard, contains 
lounge, kitchen, and dining-room, and the Nelson has eight 
bedrooms, hot and cold water, and electric lighting 


The Children's Newsbafier, May 16, 1953 

EXTRA-TIGHT-FIT 

LAUNCHING 

An unusual method of launch¬ 
ing a ship was adopted at a Dutch 
shipyard when a twin-screw motor 
vessel 138 feet long had been 
completed in a 108-foot shed. 

About 15 feet of the vessel 
protruded fore and aft, and the 
bridge-deck, even without the 
wheelhouse, was only 52 inches 
below the shed’s roof girders. 

The launching was carried out 
by having a large floating crane 
immediately astern of the ship and 
lifting her out partially by means 
of a sling. As the centre of gravity 
was passed, a second floating crane 
took over the first sling and 
another was attached to the first 
crane. 

Then, slowly lowering the craft, 
both cranes bore the weight of-the 
vessel until she settled into the 
water. 

BELLS OF LEEDS 

The splendid clock-tower of the 
new Leeds University buildings, a 
landmark for many a mile, now 
has a chime of four bells. 

Installed by the generosity of 
Mr. G. Chapman of Harrogate, 
the chime is to be inaugurated this 
Thursday by H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal, Chancellor of Leeds 
University. 

A special four-bell chime to be 
known as The Leeds Quarters has 
been composed by Professor James 
Denny, professor of music at the 
University. 


NEW FARMING 
SCHEME 

A new scheme enabling boys and 
girls under ITj to take up three- 
year apprenticeships for a farming 
career has been announced by the 
three big Trade Unions concerned. 

The apprentices will be paid on 
a special scale and on completion 
of their training will receive a 
certificate of proficiency. Trainees 
are to be chosen by their local 
district committees. 

This scheme will probably begin 
in September. 


LIFEBOATMEN’S 
ROYAL STORY 

Ever since the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution began its life¬ 
saving career, in 1824, our Royal 
family have presided over it, and 
it is fitting that this year the 
Institution should publish a special 
Coronation Number. 

It finely records the enthusiastic 
connection of our kings, queens, 
princes, and princesses with what 
Edward VII once described as 
“one of the noblest and finest ser¬ 
vices to which a human being can 
belong.” 

Incidentally, the only members 
of the Royal family ever to e.x- 
perience rescue by a lifeboat were 
King Edward VIPs brother Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, and 
his wife. 

' It happened in 1881 after they 
had put off in a pinnace from a 
warship at Sidmouth. There was 
an increasing swell and the pinnace 
nearly capsized. The lifeboat, 
which was waiting to be inspected, 
went out and brought them ashore. 

This book is a “must” for all 
of us this year, not only as a two- 
shilling Coronation gesture to the 

R. N.L.l. and its noble work, but 
for the absorbing story and 
interesting pictures. 

It can be obtained from 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 

S. W.l, or any R.N.L.L branches. 


WAR ON THE LOCUST 

This is the time of year when 
the locusts begin their annual raids 
—unless the Desert Locust Control 
prevents them. 

Already there is grave 'danger 
of swarms spreading over an area 
stretching from French North 
Africa to Pakistan and India. 

Steps to meet the menace this 
year and for the future are being 
planned in Rome at the head¬ 
quarters of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation. These 
plans include an international 
radio exchange of information; 
new methods of control; forecasts 
of the routes taken by the swarms; 
and stocks of anti-locust sprays. 


OLD SMUGGLER’S HUT 

Dubbs Hut, 1700 feet high on 
FieetW'ith Pike in the Lake 
District, and once the home of 
Moses Rigg, a famous smuggler, 
has been' turned into a climbing 
centre, and a post for' mountain 
rescue. 

The hut was first discovered 50 
years ago, so well concealed that 
it could not be seen until it was 
reached. 

Members of the Keswick Moun¬ 
taineering Club have converted it, 
and this involved carrying three 
tons of sand, half a ton of cement, 
bricks, a door of pitchpine, 
windows, tools, and so on, up the 
mile-long 700-foot climb from 
Honister to Dubbs Hut. The 
centre is now equipped with 12 
bunks and cooking facilities. 


RAIL REPAIRS FOR. 
100 YEARS 

The famous locomotive and car¬ 
riage works at Doncaster arc just 
100 years old. 

The repair shops of the Great 
Northern Railway were transferred 
from Boston to Doncaster a cen¬ 
tury ago, when Doncaster was only 
a small posting town on the Great 
North Road. The great modern 
town has grown up around the 
locomotive works. 

About’300 men began work there 
in 1853; now the works employs 
more than 5000. They overhaul 
every year 500 locomotives, 2000 
coaches, and 40,000 wagons. 


£125,000,000 FROM 
TOURISTS 

Coronation Year is already set¬ 
ting up records for the numbers 
of tourists coming to Britain. The 
number last March was 43,000, the 
highest ever recorded' tor that 
month. 

It is estimated by the British 
Travel and Holidays Association 
that more than 800,000 visitors 
from other lands will come here 
this year, including 250,000 from 
North America, 130,500 from the 
Commonwealth, and 398,000 from 
Europe. 

Our earnings from this tourist 
tralTic will be about £125,000,000. 


CLASSROOMS OF 
THE NATIONS 

The University of Pittsburg has 
set aside 18 classrooms, each de¬ 
signed to illustrate the history and 
customs of a different foreign 
country. 

Many Pittsburg citizens whose 
ancestors came from acros's the 
seas helped to prepare the class¬ 
rooms, During national holidays 
each room is decorated according 
to the traditions and customs of 
the country concerned. 


LINKS WITH OLD 
PLYMOUTH 

A Plymouth solicitor has found 
a 'bundle of 14th-century docu¬ 
ments. 

They are not unusual documents, 
having to do with such questions as 
the transfer of land; but they have 
a particular value for Plymouth 
because the city archives are poorly 
furnished with original documents 
about ordinary life through the 
centuries, and many others which 
were in, private hands - w'ere 
destroyed by bombing. 

These newly-found papers give 
good evidence on matters such as 
the names of streets, leading 
families in the district, and the size 
of the town. 

One unusual agreement on a 
piece of land required the new 
possessor to spend ten shillings a 
year upon rushes for the floor of a 
fchurch at Easter and Pentecost; if 
he failed the land was to revert to 
the original owner. 


MOVING AT LAST 

Seven brothers who have lived 
together all their lives have moved 
from Branksome Hall, Darlington, 
because their 100-year-old house 
has been bought by the Corpora¬ 
tion as part of a housing pro¬ 
gramme. 

They are the Kitching family, 
and their ages range from 70 to 
54. Branksome Hall has been the 
family home for 75 years. With 
the brothers has also gone their 
housekeeper, who has been in the 
family's service for more than 
37 years. 



Pie for the Queen 


Gloucester’s Coronation gift to the Queen will be a lamprey 
pie—a custom dating from the 11 th century. In this picture 
is a replica of the pie, which bears the Royal Arms and the 
City of Glcuceslcr Arms. Lampreys are eel-like fresh¬ 
water creatures. 


The new fast-writing 

Watermaii‘’s 

‘5or 

FOR ONLY 



It’s keally true ! Now 
you can get a genuine 
Waterman’s for only 19/3. 
It’s handsome, it’s stream¬ 
lined and it’s fast-zvritiiig. 
It has a special Waterman’s 
instant-flow feed which 
makes it ready to start 
writing the moment the 
hand-ground, mirror- 
smooth- 14-ct. gold nib 
touches the paper. It’s 
instant-fill too. A single 
flickof a finger fills the pen to 
capacity. Make your choice 
from black,grey,red orblue. 


SECRET AGENT* 
AT WORK IN 
WATERMAN’S INKS 

Always use Watermaii’s Ink — 
treated with *HEXA|duA. It’s 
6 times better to write tilth, 

9 brilliant colours in the 
famous Tip Fill bottle. 


Waterman's 501 Pen 

always earns full marks 

Waterman Pen Co. Ltd,, ®lje |]rn Coflter, 41 Kingsway, London, W.C .2 
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Tulip-time in Holland 

In the annual Flower Corso in Holland decorated vehicles, 
each bearing the name of a variety of tulip, went in proces¬ 
sion from Hillegom to Heemstede. The vehicle in our picture 
is appropriately decorated tvith the tulip known as Coronation. 

(E/2. Bxw^hJhjei^ 

IN OLD BRIGHTON 


• ^ The Childrens Newspaper, Mcy t6, 1953 

CRAVEN HILL reporting from the Bedfordshire zoo-park 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
AT WHIPSNADE 


IN JAPAN 

The Japanese Twins, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (Cape, 6s.) 

^His latest volume in the popu¬ 
lar “Twins” series, with the 
numerous clever sketches by the 
author, gives a delightful insight 
into the lives of children in Japan, 
a land we are going to hear much 
of in the next few years. 

THE GREAT LIVINGSTONE 

Lion of Africa, by Patrick Pringle 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 

^Phere are few true stories more 
fascinating than that of the 
great missionary and explorer 
David Livingstone, and here it is 
excellently told in a style that will 
make a special appeal to boys and 
girls. 

BIRDS AT HOME 

Finding Nests, by Bruce Campbell 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

poR bird-watchers who are also 
nest-finders this book provides 
all the information they could 
possibly need. It gives a detailed 
description of the nest of every 
British nesting bird, and how, 
when, and where to seek it, without 
disturbing or harming the occu¬ 
pants, of course. 

A GRAND NATURE STORY 

Greeka. Eagle of the Hebrides, by 
Joseph E. Chipper field (Hutchinson, 
lOs. 6d.) 

puts story about Britain’s noblest 
bird takes us to windswept 
Skye, where naturalist Neil Mc¬ 
Culloch is keeping watch on a 
family of eaglets from a stone- 
built “hide” near the crags. The 
parent birds lost their last year’s 
brood in a moorland fire, care¬ 
lessly caused by a tourist’s-cigar¬ 
ette end, and Neil is determined 
that this year’s two young golden 
eagles shall survive. We envy his 
niece and nephew, who leave 
crowded London to spend their 
holidays with him. 

DANCING YEARS 

Thunder Country, by Armstrong 
Sperry (The Bodiey Head, 8s. 6d.) 
_^FTER she had talked her parents 
into letting her go to the 
Sadler’s Wells Junior School of’ 
Dancing, and after spending two 
years there, Caroline Scott was 
told she would never make a 
ballerina. But what seemed tragic 
failure turned her to the develop¬ 
ment of her real talent—for 
Spanish dancing. 

Lorna Hill’s other tales about 
Sadler’s Wells have made a strong 
appeal to young dancing enthusi¬ 
asts, and they will hot be dis¬ 
appointed in this latest one. 


Regency Treasure, by Shirley 
Darbyshire (Robert Hale, 7s. 6d.) 
Phe days when Brighton was the 
most fashionable “watering 
place” in Britain, when the Prince 
Regent was rebuilding his bizarre 
Pavilion, is an original setting for 
youthful adventures with grand 
folk—as well as a suave and 
sinister villain, who is secretly a 
smuggler. This picture of Regency 
Brighton is accurately and delight¬ 
fully drawn. 

IN VENEZUELA’' 

No -Castanets at the Wells, by 
Lorna Hill (Evans Brothers, 9s. 6d.) 
po see the words Terra Incognita 
on a map is indeed unusual 
these days, and they thrilled Chad 
Powell, the lad in this yarn. He 
had been given five months’ leave 
of absence from school to go with 
his ornithologist father to Venez¬ 
uela, unknown land of suspicious 
savages, giant anacondas, and 
jaguars, and with rivers infested by 
fish that can strip the flesh from a 
man or animal in a few minutes. 
There is never a dull moment with 
Chad and his father. 

IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Without Let or Hindrance, by John 
Pocls (Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
poR most people, embarking on a 
tour of Yugoslavia would be 
like setting out for the unknown. 
So it • was for the two young 
Englishmen whose holiday in an 
ancient and temperamental car is 
described in this entertaining book. 
Their experiences in Marshal 
Tito's land were hazardous and 
diverting, but they learned a great 
deal about the country and its in¬ 
habitants. So will the reader! 

RECOMMENDED BOOKS 

FELTWORK, by Rosemary Brin- 
ley (Muller, 6s.). 

HOW TO DRAW GARDEN 
FLOWERS, by Margaret Simeon, 
and HOW TO DRAW FISHING 
CRAFT, by Stuart E. Beck (The 
Studio, 3s. 6d. each.) 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, by 
Geoffrey Trease (Phoenix, 8s. 6d.) 

SAILING—a Puffin Picture Book 
—by Laurence Sandy (Penguin, 
2s. 6d.). 

THE YOUNG BLACKBIRD, by 
E. Clephan Palmer (Wingate, 7s. 6d.). 

JANEY—Reading with Mother 
series—by Irene Pearl (Harrap, 
4s. 6d.) 

LONG LIVE THE QUEEN—A 
Pop-up Book—(Juvenile Productions, 
5s.). 

FLYING THE ATLANTIC—a 
Parrish Colour Book for Children— 
by Manfred Reiss (Parrish, 7s. 6d.). 



By Er.iest Thornson, our Radio and 
Television Correspondent 


The day before 

^LL the excitement of last-minute 
anticipation can be expected 
in Children’s Hour on Coronation 
Eve (June 1) when an outside 
broadcast will trace the progress 
of the next day’s procession. 

From Producer John Lane I 
hear that Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas will set the scene outside 
Buckingham Palace, Then, with 
crowds already assembling, Audrey 
Russell will describe happenings 
outside the Abbey, and John 
Snagge will take us inside the 
annexe. < 

Listeners will then travel in¬ 
visibly along Whitehall to Trafal¬ 
gar Square and Piccadilly for 
eye-witness aceounts by Raymond 
Baxter and Talbot Duckmanton, 
a well-known Australian com¬ 
mentator. 

Wynford Vaughan Thomas will 
round off the processional tour by 
taking the microphone into the 
gaily-decorated Mall as the crowds 
throng round the Palace. 

On the day 

(Children’s TV on Coronation 
Day has set a big problem for 
the programme planners. 

After the thrilling pageantry of 
the Coronation itself, which will 
occupy the screens from about 
10 a.m. until nearly 5 o’clock, 
studio T V is threatened with tame¬ 
ness. Producer Michael Westmorc 
tells me that he is enlisting the help 
of Youth Clubs, this time from 
Lincolnshire. Nearly' 50 young 
people will travel south to stage a 
Television Tattoo in the studios. 

To military band music they will 
perform precision drill and demon¬ 
strate the camp routine of Retreat 
and striking the colours at sunset. 
The programme will include a 
Musical Ride on bicycles. 

Lights of London 

London’s jollifications on Coro¬ 
nation Night will provide 
lively broadcasts in both sound 
radio and T V as microphones and 
cameras range through the crowds 
in the streets. 

The huge firework display on the 
South Bank, starting at 10.30 p.m., 
will be televised, and a brief 
account will also be broadcast. 
The display will include set pieces 
representing the Queen, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Prince Charles, and 
Princess Anne. 

Traui-'walching 

J]vERYONE, it seems, knows how a 
motor-car works and a jet 
plane flies. But Maxwell Taylor, 
lifelong student of railways, be¬ 
lieves that many people may have 
forgotten (if they ever knew) how 
a steam engine operates. In 
Children's TV on May 14 he 
plans to show us everything from 
the lifting lid of a boiling kettle to 
an express engine undergoing high¬ 
speed trials at the Rugby testing- 
station. 

Film shots of famous trains will 
precede animated diagrams of 
locomotive working. Viewers will 
see the complete cycle of opera- 

Cofiliriued at fool of next coluiun 


"YYIhipsnade Zoo, carpeted with 
bluebells and other spring 
flowers, is lovelier than ever this 
year. 

Coronation visitors will find 
there rnany special attractions— 
especially baby animals. Indeed, 
there have been so many births 
recently that the park is becoming 
one vast animal nursery. 

One of the most popular young¬ 
sters is the amusing little cub born 



Charlie and his mother 

in January to Mary, the European 
brown bear. 

Almost every year since 1930, 
when Mary was first obtained, she 
had produced one or two cubs, 
Mr. E. H. Tong, the superinten¬ 
dent, tells me. And her latest— 
Charlie is his' name—is having 
things all his own way, for this 
year the other brown bears in the 
enclosure failed to produce any 
offspring. 

Charlie’s favourite prank is to 


tions in a steam cylinder and the 
beautifully complicated mechanism 
of the valve chest—-all in slow 
motion. 

If viewers give this first train 
feature the green light, it will be 
followed by a series on every 
aspect of railway 'working. 

“ Ye olde cooke ” 

A n English kitchen at the time 
of the first Elizabeth will be 
reconstructed in the TV studios on 
Whit Monday. 

Cook Philip Harben, attired in 
Elizabethan costume, will show 
how food was prepared in those 
days, and then make a quick 
change into a modern chef’s outfit 
to demonstrate cookery of today. 

All their own 

^LL Your Ow'n, the Children’s 
TV programme on May 17,' 
will consist mainly of contribu¬ 
tions from young viewers in 
Newcastle and Belfast. 

’This is to celebrate the recent 
opening of the temporary trans¬ 
mitters at Pontop , Pike, near 
Newcastle, and at Glencairn, near 
Belfast. , 


wait until his mother is offered a 
titbit by. visitors, and then to 
snatch it away from her. True, 
often his mother cuffs him for his 
cheek, but that only adds to the 
fun! 

Jn the deer paddocks the 'rare 

Pere David’s deer have two 
active fawns, and the first Axis 
(Indian spotted) deer of the season 
has been born. 

More entertaining for young 
visitors to watch, perhaps, is a 
new-born Thomson’s gazelle, 
Whipsnade’s second this . season. 
They are most active, .and were 
running about their enclosure 
within a few hours of their birth. 

• Almost as lively are two baby 
llamas, both males, which spend 
their time in a paddock nearby, 
skipping around their parents like 
frisky Iambs. 

The massive-horned Ankole 
cattle from East Africa have a 
youngster who is “tied to mother’s 
apron strings ” with a vengeance, 
for he never leaves her side, and 
bellows pathetically if he finds she 
has left him for a moment. 

In another enclosure is a young 
Ceylonese pygmy donkey. The 
baby is incredibly small, standing 
barely 18 inches high. A brother 
or sister for him is expected 
shortly. 

As for baby wallabies,. Whip- 
snade has never had such a season. 
For the first time since the zoo¬ 
park opened, every mature female 
wallaby—over a score in all—is 
carrying a youngster in her 
pouch. 

7\j[ONKEYS, of course, are always 
popular, and this season they 
are very much in the news because 
the authorities are trying the ex¬ 
periment of giving them the, free¬ 
dom of the park. 

Formerly the monkeys—Indian 
rhesus from Monkey Hill at 
Regent’s Park—lived on the 
Tarzan Tree, an old oak sur¬ 
rounded by lofty fencing and an 
almost escape-proof overhang. 
Recently, several of the animals 
got out. 

They were closely watched to 
see if they were inclined to stray 
over the 500-acfe grounds. But 
they have not done so. They keep 
to the trees near their old en¬ 
closure, only coming to the ground 
in early morning when few visitors 
are about. 

They are fond then of sitting on 
the rail surrounding the sea-lions’ 
moat, watching the sea-lions swim¬ 
ming and occasionally pelting 
them with nutshells or bits of peel. 
At the sight of a visitor the 
monkeys retreat into the' trees. 

“We have our eye on the 
situation,” Mr. Tong said. “At 
present they are doing no harm, 
but if they stray we may have to 
catch them, though to do this 
’would be no easy task.” 

w HiPSNADE by day is certainly a 
gay place just now. Nor does 
the air of gaiety depart at night, 
for at dusk the 450-foot-long White 
Lion—familiar landmark for air¬ 
men—carved in chalk on the edge 
of the downs, is illuminated with 
a thousand coloured lights. 
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Dawning talents—as displayed at the Children’s R.A. 


Dali Play, hy Susan Laskey, 6, of Surbiton 


Fireman, by Christopher Maccabc, 5, of Rclfast 


Onr L'amily, by .lulia Geary, 5, of Surbiton 


Two Studies of a Sword Dancer, by Margaret 
Baker, 16, of London 


Carol Singers, by IClsic Moore, 17, of Portsmouth 


Tea-time Television, by 14-year-o!d Mardic Madden of London 


The Postman, by Malcom Clewes, 6, of Birkenhead 


Circus, by 16-ycar-old Barbara Phillips of Winnipeg, Canada 


Here we reproduce in black-and-white a small selection from the 200 pictures shown recently at the Guildhall, London, in the Royal Drawing Society’s annual 
exhibition of children’s art—known as the Children’s Rcyal Academy;' The exhibition will be seen in the autumn at Leamington, Birkenhead, and Portsmouth. 
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IMAY 16.1953 

GOODWILL 

DAY 

Tt was in little Holland on 
May 18, just 54 years ago, 
that the first international 
Peace Conference was opened 
at The Hague. 

That conference was 
momentous, not, alas,-because 
of complete success, but be¬ 
cause it proclaimed mankind’s 
awareness of the need to 
outlaw war and to strive for 
peace by negotiation. 

The anniversary of that day 
is now celebrated in many 
lands on Goodwill Day; and 
not least in little Holland. 

In another little country, 
Wales, the children celebrate 
Goodwill Day by broadcasting 
friendship to the world’s 
children. Next ■ Monday, in 
their 32nd Annual World’s 
Radio Message, they will 
again express their belief that 
“ by our confidence and cour¬ 
age, by our thoughts and 
deeds, we can help to spread a 
new spirit throughout the 
world. And we will!” 

How young people respond 
is shown in this greeting to the 
Youth of Wales from a South 
African girl; “ At present, we 
have not the years and experi¬ 
ence to contribute anything 
vital to the management of the 
world,” she wrote, “but one 
day this will be in our hands. 
Now our job' is to prepare 
ourselves for the work.” 

One day this will be in our 
hands! That is a simple 
statement of a profound truth. 


Taxing the Bard 

Chakespeare has been taxed in 
countries beyond his ken; 
in New Zealand, for instance, 
where the Shakespeare Memorial- 
Theatre Company has had its 
income tax reduced from over 
£5000 to about £2000. 

Though he knew nothing of 
New Zealand, Shakespeare was 
well acquainted with taxation. 
He makes King Henry VIII 
cry indignantly when Queen 
Katharine speaks of taxes: 

Most pestilent to the hearings 
. and, to bear ’em. 

The back is sacrifice to the 
load . . . the subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions, 
which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance. 

Outraged, the king orders: 

Free pardon to each man that 
has denied 

The force of this commission. 

Like him, the N.Z. Govern¬ 
ment has had compassion on the 
taxed, and is even considering 
using the exacted £2000 for a 
future tour of the country by 
the company. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


A robin built its 
corner of a mirror, 
reflect. 


nest in the 
Wanted to 


Visitors from Toronto say they 
have never see anything like the 
Spring flowers, here. They have 
come up to expectations. 

A pony trap sold for a shilling. 
It will not catch any ponies. 

An author says he does not be¬ 
lieve in too much exercise. Except 
of the imagination. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

It zcbr.i crossings 
are a marked im- 
prorement to our 
roads . 

Some girls always know what 
colour suits them. And like to put 
others in the shade. 

Scientists are trying to develop 
late-flowering apple trees. Hope 
their efforts will bear fruit. 




PUSH-BUTTON PRAMS 

IV/rANY devices have been in- 
vented in our time to make 
mother’s lot easier, and yet 
another has been forecast by 
Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health. 

Speaking at a luncheon of 
the Electrical Association for 
Women, she said she looked for¬ 
ward to the day when prams 
would be electrically-driven up 
the hills. 


P.C. Junior 



Gratitude 

Cix years ago, a penniless Polish 
refugee named Leon Jolson 
landed with his wife in New 
York. He was granted a small 
allowance from a Welfare 
Agency while he learnt English. 

From the United Service for 
New Americans he then secured 
a loan of 2000 dollars with which 
he became the head of a flourish¬ 
ing business. 

But Mr. Jolson has never for¬ 
gotten the generous help which 
spurred him on to success. Last 
year he endowed a fellowship at 
Columbia University for dis¬ 
placed persons and refugees 
studying for the teaching pro¬ 
fession. Now he has announced 
his intention of setting up a 
250,000-dollar foundation to 
promote better understanding 
among the peoples. 

It is his way, and a noble 
way, of expressing thanks. 


A 14-year-old member of the 
German Cliildren’s Road Safety 
Patrol, on duty in Dusseldorf. 


Books are best 

A CIVILISED world without 
books is unthinkable. In 
spite of wireless, television, and 
films (three-dimensional or other¬ 
wise), they still remain the prime 
source of instruction and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Pointing this out recently to 
the Library Association’s Con¬ 
ference, Dr. S. C. Roberts said: 
“ Spiritual harmony and the in¬ 
tellectual stability of mankind 
will still be largely determined 
by the reading and writing of 
books, whatever unforeseeable 
and unbelievable triumphs of 
realistic communications the 
cinema, wireless, and television 
may yet attain.” 

Books remain our silent friends 
—friends with whom we can 
commune in our own chosen 
time. 


Think on these Tilings 

lyfATHEMATics Can be a nuis- 
•*■*•*■ . ance. If the answer is 
wrong there is nothing else to 
do but to go back, find the mis¬ 
take, and work on afresh. The 
right answer comes by plodding 
along. 

The right answer has also to 
be found in the problems of 
daily life, and that comes by 
thinking about the things that 
are true both in fact and in 
principle. 

True things have the voice 
of God in them—or would it be 
better to say the truth of God? 
Only the right answer to a 
mathematical problem will be 
passed by the teacher. Only true 
things are passed by God. 

It is best to think of a true 
“ something ” rather than a 
vague statement. When .John 
Bunyan thought of something 
true, he symbolised it as true 
valour which helped his pilgrim 
to fight with giants, hobgoblin, 
and foul fiend. Have you fought 
your fight? Read St. John, 
chapter 1, verses 1-9. F. P. 

Thirty Years Ago 

'NJearly 40 years ago a Hun- 
garian lad left his native 
village to seek a fortune in 
America. 

Now Mr. Adolph Zukor has 
returned to his old home a rich 
man, and has celebrated his 
return in a new way. Assembling 
all the people in the village— 
Riese is its name—he' promised 
to give each one whatever he or 
she wished for, if it was within 
his power ... 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
May 19, 1923 

(Mr. Zukor was recently in 
England during a world tour 
he is making in celebration of 
his half-century in the film 
industry.) 


On the trail of the 
Ifeprechauii 

NTorthern Ireland has taken 
up folklore seriously. There 
are now over 100 collectors seek¬ 
ing relics of old traditions, and 
it is hoped to secure the help of 
schoolboys and girls in the 
search. 

The collectors are working for 
the Committee on Ulster Folk 
Life and Traditions, which was 
formed not long ago “to rescue 
from oblivion those parts of our 
island story which have escaped 
the eye of the historian.” 

Broadcasting about this re¬ 
search work recently. Professor 
Evans of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, said that Ulster has pre¬ 
served many traditions, crafts, 
and forms of speech which -were 
introduced from Britain, and 
that their study might well throw 
light on Britain’s past, as well as 
on the development and diversity 
of life in Ulster. He added that 
the ,information collected “will 
be a treasure into which the 
future can dip.” 

It is a wise people that places 
its folklore on record before it 
is lost for ever. 


The Chi\drer\’s Newsfiober, May 16^ I9S3 

THEY SAY . . . 

^HE Queen was rightly de- 
scribed in America as the 
type of woman every father 
wanted for his daughter, every 
man for his wife, and every child 
for his mother. Lady Astor 

^NE of the most remarkable 
things about the British 
Commonwealth _and Empire is 
the almost universal delight in 
the game of cricket. As a result, 
it has attracted a wide and de¬ 
voted following, who are bound 
together by ties of affection for 
a wonderful game. 

Duke of Edinburgh 

Tf you examine Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speeches you will 
notice that he never uses long 
words or new words but words 
which are familiar to every one 
of us. Sir Alan Herbert 

‘U'lND things out for yourselves 
and develop the habit of 
asking why and how—though I 
suggest you do not carry this 
too far! 

Dr. Robert Weaver, senior medical 
officer Ministry of Education 

"Dritish manufacturers are pui-- 
^ suing the traditional path of 
quality which has served the 
country so well, and I think they 
are right. Sir Arthur Smout 


Cold May and windy. 
Barn filleth up finely. 

Thomas Tiisser 


Out and About 

Perched on a branch in the 
sunny wood, high above the 
carpet of bluebells, a sleepy owl 
half-lifted an eyelid, deciding he 
might have to fly off. A crowd 
of crows were collecting round 
him, and were likely to mob him 
at any moment. 

Crows are always up to some¬ 
thing. Though unlike rooks in 
usually going about alone or in 
pairs, they quickly collect for a 
common purpose. Just now they 
show their fondness for small 
birds’ eggs. If you see a broken 
shell of a thrush’s egg under a 
tree, make a point of looking up 
for a crow’s nest. 

The crow, while rearing young,' 
will also kill young sparrows and 
other small birds to feed her own 
family. If only he could keep 
down the number of starlings he 
would be quite useful. 

C. D. D. 



OllR HOMELAND 


Young hostellers in the grounds 
of Ham Kail, Dovedale, Staffs. 
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The Children s Newspaper, May 16, 1953 

LEARNING TO BE A 
FARMER 

Another article on the progress of young Ian Farley, 
who has won a scholarship to an agricultural college. 


S. Caring 

now the lectures at the 
College were becoming more 
and more interesting. All the pre¬ 
liminary work was finished and 
they were really getting down to 
pure agriculture, which' the 
students enjoyed much more. 

Often, too, the lecturers would 
supplement their talks with visits 
to the various departments, and 
would there explain just how the 
things they ■ had been lecturing 
about were put into practice. 

One day, the Stock Husbandry 
lecturer had all the students assem¬ 
bled at the block of buildings where 
all the calves were housed and fed. 

“I’ll just go over the main points 
of my lecture on calf-rearing 
again,” he announced, “then we’ll 
have a look at the calves and I’ll 
explain to you how each group is 
being fed and managed. 

FIRST FOOD 

“A newly-born calf must have 
its own mother's milk for the first 
few days of its life because this 
milk is easily digested, and con¬ 
tains special vitamins and disease- 
resisting organisms. After that, 
any cow's milk will do. 

“When the calf is about a month 
.old it is fed gruel instead of milk 
because, while milk is the best food 
for calves, we naturally want to 
sell as much as we can and so 
cannot afford to feed milk any 
longer than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

“Finally the gruel is made 
thinner and thinner, and ordinary 
dry feeding-stuffs are substituted.” 

The lecturer and the pupils then 
walked round the calf pens, stop¬ 
ping to look at some young calves 
which were still being fed on milk. 

“Will the calves drink the 
gruel?” asked Ian. “I should have 
thought they wouldn’t be so keen 
on it, having had nothing but 
milk, like these ones here.” 

“They will if you introduce it 
gradually,” answered the lecturer, 
“mixing it with the milk for a day 
or two, until they get used to the 
taste. 

“That is a good rule to follow 
wjth all young animals, by the way, 


for calves 

whether they are white mice or 
elephants. Never make sudden 
changes in their food. If you want 
to change their food, do it gradu¬ 
ally. All young things have very 
delicate stomachs. 

“Some farmers, when changing 
. calves from milk to gruel at a very 
early age, first of all give them 
dried milk with water, and then 
gruel; and they appear to get very 
good results,- too.” 

The party went on round the 
pens, stopping here and there W'hile 
the lecturer pointed out something 
of special importance, finally col¬ 
lecting beside a pen containing two 
young calves. On one of them, 
the lecturer said, he would demon¬ 
strate the technique of dehorning. 

“I cannot see any horns to take 
off! ” said Ian. 

“No, possibly you can’t see 
them,” said the lecturer, “but if 
you come here you’ll be able to 
feel what we call the horn buds, or 
young horns, just sprouting.” 

Ian responded, and sure enough, 
felt two small bumps on the calf’s 
head. He then held the calf still 
while the lecturer applied what 
looked like an electric soldering 
iron to the horn buds. The calf 
did not struggle at all, and the 
operation was all over in about a 
minute. 

SIMPLE OPERATION 

“We find it necessary to dehorn 
cattle when we have to keep them 
all together in a yard, as we do 
here,” explained the lecturer, “be¬ 
cause when they grow older they 
start fighting, and sometimes do 
great harm to one another. 

“It’s much better to do this 
while they are calves, because all 
that is necessary then is simply to 
stop the horn from growing at all. 
They hardly feel anything, whereas 
to take the horns off a grown cow 
is a difficult job, involving the use 
of an anaesthetic.” 

The calf appeared to agree with 
him too, for, when Ian released if, 
it shook its head and scampered 
off to the other side of the pen to 
join its companion at the hay rack 
as though nothing had happened. 


PAGEANT OF HERALDRY 


Air. L. G. Pine, Editor of Burke's Peerage, here continues his explanation of some of the 
heraldic devices and coats-of-arms to be seen during Coronation time. 



ONTARIO QUEBEC 


T^hen Her Majesty was pro- 
- ' claimed Queen it was not 
only as Sovereign in Great Britain, 
but in many other countries as 
well;' in Canada, for example, 
she was immediately proclaimed 
Queen. 


These overseas lands of the 
Queen are, of course, free and 
independent of any control from 
the United Kingdom; they are 
completely masters in their own 
house. But they are all united in 
loyalty to the Crown. 

This nationhood of the great 
Dominions is reflected in the 
heraldic designs which they use. 

In the Book of Psalms is the 
sentence “His dominion shall be 
from sea to sea.” These words 
were read one night in 1867 by 
one of. the Commissioners who 
were deliberating about the title 



BRITISH COLUMBIA MANITOBA 



ALBERTA SASKATCIIEW'AN 


which should be given to the four 
provinces of Canada. Hence the 
use of the word “Dominion” for 
the official title of Canada, and the 
Latin motto, meaning “from sea 
to sea”—beneath the arms. 

The four provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick made up the new 
Dominion. So in 1869, when the 
Arms of Canada were granted by 
Queen Victoria, the shield was 
divided into quarters displaying the 
arms of the four provinces. 



Province after province was 
added to Canada as the pioneers 
thrust forward across the prairies 
to the Pacific, and the coat-of- 
arms of 1869 became quite 
inadequate to express the greatness 
of the country. In 1921 King 
George the Fifth granted the new 
coats-of-arms. 

MODERN ARMS 

The shield is divided into three 
parts. The two upper parts are a 
quarterly representation and show 
the lions of England (first quarter); 
the lion of Scotland (second 
quarter); and the harp of Ireland 
and the lilies of France. These 
emblems are used to denote the 
four nations which settled in 
Canada. In the third part of the 
shield are maple leaves. 

Each of the twelve provinces of 
Canada has its own coat-of-arms. 
and each is a splendid example of 
the adaptation of heraldry to 
modern times. 

British Columbia, for instance, 
has a sun in full splendour in the 
base of the shield; its rays are 
rising over w'avy lines typifying 
the Pacific Ocean. The chief of 
the shield (the -top compartment) 
has a Union lack with a Crown in 
the middle cross, denoting loyalty 
to the British Crown, 

Manitoba has a bison in the 
lower two-thirds of the shield, as 
being formerly the chief home of 
that animal. Alberta’s prairies are 
shown W'ith the snow-capped 
Rockies behind and with ears of 
corn at the base. Ontario has 
maple leaves as the main charge 
on the shield. In the chief of the 
shields of all three appears the 
Cross of St. George. 



NEW BRU.NSWICK NOVA SCOTIA 


Full sheaves of corn are shown 
for Saskatchewan, and in the chief 
is a single lion, which also appears 
on the shields of Prince Edward 
Island and the Yukon, as well as 
in those of the older provinces of 
New Brunswick and Quebec. 

The shield of Prince Edward 
Island simply shows an island; 
that of the 'Yukon has red triangles 
with gold circles—mountains and 
gold deposits. North-'W^est Terri¬ 
tories, which extend into Arctic 
regions, appropriately display a 
polar bear above full sheaves of 
corn. 

As the home of the original 
Erench settlers, Quebec has the 
fleur de lys in the chief. The 
other compartments of her shield 
show a lion and the maple' leaf 
cluster. New Brunswick has a 
15th-century galley. 



PRINCE EDWARD NORTII.WE.ST 

ISLAND TERRITORIES 



YUKON NEWFOUNDLAND 


As Nova Scotia was settled by 
Scots, St. Andrew’s Cross forms the 
shield, with a small shield in the 
middle bearing the rampant lion of 
the Scottish Kings. 

Newfoundland, the latest pro¬ 
vince of Canada, ranks as the 
oldest English colony, dating 
from 1583. The shield is formed 
by the lion and the unicorn 
quarterly, over all the Cross of 
St. George. 


Empire Mosaic—33 


by Ridgway 



LEGEN^D OF MATAORA 

A mighhj Maori chiefiairv 'ncanecL 
Maiaora, maerrieeZ JviwccrekocfilaatQrMer 
of ile-iongee of the lOvaterworCd. One 
night f/iwareka returned to herfaihet; 
coutMatuorcL wentOvseocrchqfher. 

He ca/rve to the House ofPfcnoCs, tohere 
the ffuocroUoLniolol,hi}n, to enter 
the tunneL which leoC to the 
Underworlot. But £n Ue-congods 
viUdgre in the Underu/orCd the 
people laughed, ah Matxxorcc, 
deccufse his focce woes pourvtecC 
insieoud of deingr iodioecC. He 
ctskeoC iZe -iongrcc to tattoo Jxintj 
dfioL when, this wees done he 
was re-zent£eoL toHcwoLreJcct. 
and returned with her to his 

txxttoeoC, 



SiGIRl 



3/^. mass we roc^ ., 
oigcrc, hearDomtiiUcc, 
Ceuion, was convert^ 
into CL,fortress abowt 
A.D.50O. The sumnut/ 
of Sigiri, the LConis 
Rock., is reecched, dg ex, 
spired gcxjUery 
supporteoL on. -high 
d/zikk watts. The 
firaxL stage to the 
sam/nzh is mxxde by 
cc wire ladxtei^. 
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PaomoCap 

WM EJkRFLfvPS, 

PROTECTIOK fcCaWNSr 
'Bumpers" in CEicKET 

—bESIONEC) Mb 
WOM ErENSLANb 
ANO MibDLESSX BATSMAN 

Patsy Hendren 

— Lords, 

/g33 


Sporting Flashbacks 


©URINtj k 
CRICKET M^TCH 
BETWEEN FREE 
FORESTERS AiNti A UNITED 

England w.The rev.m/.g.Armistead, 
Batting for the foresters. 
Intimated That he Could kot 
SEETHE Bowler’s arm against 
THE UMPIRE'S Dark clothes..; 


An CLb-FASHIONEb 
mUTSHIRr (WS PmuREb ANb 
m UMPIRE PUT/TON. THUS 
ORiaiNATINS THE FAMIUAR 
WHITE COAT OF TObAY 

— ECCLES, Lancs., IBfcl 



Three 
Bad Start. 

WERE WADE BV 
ENGLAND’S CRICKET 
CAPTAIN 

LEN UUTTOH.. 

o 

m HIS FUTST 

immas fob the 

,,. YOBHSHKe SECOfJb 

'life. -ELEVEN... ton 

o 

m his FIRST INNINGS FOR 
THE COUNTY ... I^SA- 

O IN HIS FIRST 

TESTINNINGS £ 
...v.NZEALANbJAZT 



LONDON CITY HAS ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE 


EMPIRE YOUTH 
SUNDAY 

Many C N readers will be fak¬ 
ing part in Empire Youth Sunday 
services this weekend. 

This movement to set aside a 
Sunday for young people to dedi¬ 
cate themselves to the great ideals 
of our Commonwealth, has be¬ 
come increasingly popular; and it 
has special significance in this 
Coronation year. 

Last year the boys and girls of 
34 overseas Empire countries 
observed the Sunday, and in many 
places there were impressive 
parades. in Melbourne, for 
example, 10,000 young people 
marched through the streets to 
various churches. At Singapore 
•25,000 boys and girls thronged 
places of worship—churches, 
temples, mosques, and synagogues. 
ROYAL MESSAGE 

This year, as last, the Queen will 
send a ■ special message to the 
young people at their common act 
of worship. The Royal Message 
is sent out in sealed envelopes 
which must not be opened until 
next Saturday evening. Last year 
the Queen in her message said: 

“At the threshold of my reign, 
I am strengthened by the know¬ 
ledge that I have the loyal support 
of the young of many lands, differ¬ 
ing in colour, race, and creed, but 
one in the membership of our great 
Family of Nations, with its 
traditions of brotherhood, chivalry, 
and service. May God help us to 
uphold those traditions and so 
serve both each other and man¬ 
kind.” 


BY OBBER OF TilE QUEEN 

Mr. Patrick Harper, who re¬ 
ceived an unexpected invitation to 
attend the launching of the Royal 
yacht Britannia at Clydebank, has 
now been invited by her Majesty 
to attend the Coronation. 

He was the first British prisoner- 
of-war to escape back to England 
during the war. In 1940 he 
escaped twice from the Germans 
but was captured on both occa¬ 
sions. The third time he walked 
2000 miles to Lisbon. 


The City of London can again 
boast that it has an Elizabethan 
theatre. 

In the past few months this 
theatre, which resembles the play¬ 
houses for which Shakespeare 
wrote his plays, has been rising in 
the heart of the capital, but unseen 
by those who only tread the City 
streets. 

Called the Mermaid Theatre, it 
recalls the Mermaid Tavern 
which stood in Cheapside until it 
was destroyed in the Great Fire 
of 1666. Here was formed the 
Mermaid Club as a meeting-place 
for such men of the theatre as 


ARTIST-FARMER 

A Keighley farmer, Mr. John 
Hartley, combines painting with 
farming. 

As a small boy he spent his spare 
time—and pocket-money—sketch¬ 
ing animals he had seen in the 
village. Horses of any description 
or breed have always captured his 
imagination, and his latest, work is 
a broncho-busting scene. 

This 57-year-old hill farmer ex¬ 
plains that he must paint while the 
mood is upon him, even though he 
feels he might be better employed 
in his fields. 


Shakespeare and Jonson, Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. 

The Mermaid Theatre has been 
built in the courtyard of the Royal 
Exchange, on the very cobbles 
trodden by Queen Elizabeth in 
1571 when she commanded the 
trumpets to sound and Gresham’s 
Bourse (as it was then) to be 
known as The Royal Exchange. 

With the permission of the 
Gresham Committee and the 
support of the Corporation of the 
City, the Bernard Miles Mermaid 
Theatre Company will perform 
Elizabethan plays in this theatre, 
starting with As You Like It. 

The licence permitting perform¬ 
ances within the City boundaries 
granted by the Lord Mayor to 
“Bernard Miles and other poor 
players” was presented as an em¬ 
blazoned scroll to a “mermaid” 
of the company outside the Royal 
Exchange on May Day. 

The scroll welcomes the players 
to “use the e.xercise of playing at 
the Royal Exchange and nowhere 
else within the City between the 
Feast of Easter and Lammas Day 
next coming:” 

It also provides that they “shall 
not play on the Sabbath Day, nor 
play any matter tending to the dis¬ 


honour of Almighty God, nor to 
the quiet peace and government of 
the City.” 

The ■ difference between the 
Elizabethan and modern theatre 
lies chiefly in the stage, which in 
its 16th-century form is known as 
an “apron stage” and projects into 
the auditorium. In Shakespeare’s 
day the most privileged patrons 
sat upon stools on the stage. 

From May 21 to June 15 the 
'Mermaid is presenting- Kirsten 
Flagstad in Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas; from June 10 to 23, East¬ 
ward Ho, by Ben Jonson; from 
July 1 to 25, Macbeth. 


ROMAN YORK 

The main Roman road whicB 
ran south from York has been un¬ 
earthed near the centre of the city. 

This is the first time that the 
exact site of the road has been 
found right in the city, though 
traces have previously been located 
near the city walls. 

As a result of linking these pre¬ 
vious finds by a line on a map, 
the archaeologists dug in a garden 
behind a cafe and found the 
Roman road. It runs parallel to 
the busy modern Blossom Street, 
and is 26 feet wide. 


The Chifdrens Newspafoer, May 16, 1953 

THRUSHES UP 
IN ARMS 

The courageous spirit displayed 
by birds in defence of their young 
was well illustrated for me the 
other days, write an Essex reader. 

Two missel thrushes have been 
bringing up a young family in a 
pear tree close to-my bungalow. 
Many a time I have delighted to 
watch the parent birds returning 
with a mouthful of grubs to feed 
their ever-hungry nestlings. 

On hearing an alarmed screech¬ 
ing from the nest the other evening 
I ran to the door to find a neigh¬ 
bour's cat halfway up the trunk. 
I was about to pull her down when 
Father Thrush suddenly launched 
himself from the nest, swooped in 
a tight circle round the cat’s head, 
pecked her viciously on the nose, 
and flew back to the nest with a 
scream of defiance. 

LESSON NEEDED 

Puss blinked in astonishment at 
this effrontery and threw out a paw 
at the attacker—much too late. 
Obviously thinking that this 
cheeky thrush required a sharp 
lesson she advanced up the trunk. 

That did it! A second later the 
air around the cat seemed to be 
full, of wings ■ as both parent 
thrushes, screeching all the time, 
made repeated attacks. 

One bird actually landed on the 
cat’s head for a fleeting moment, 
hamrhered with its _beak, and was 
off again instantly. 

For a few seconds Puss flattened 
herself against the tree-trunk en¬ 
during this unexpected onslaught. 
Then with a miaouw of terror she 
squirmed round, ran down the 
trunk, and raced to safety. 


FAST TRAINS 

Some very fast speeds on French 
Railways are included in the new 
summer timings. 

The Paris-Lyons express now 
covers the 320 miles at an average 
speed of 78 m.p.h., and an average 
speed of 70 m.p.h. is achieved by 
a special lightweight express run¬ 
ning the 363 miles between Paris 
and Bordeaux 


WITH MACKENZIE IN THE EAR WEST — pictiire-storj of a thrilling journey (7) 



The alarm of warlike Indians proved false, and the 
party continued their voyage, turning upstream. 
For they had been told by an old Indian that this 
river (later called the Fraser) flowed south. To 
reach the sea, he had said, they must march over¬ 
land. They built a stage on which to leave their 
canoe and some of their stores till they came back. 
They were glad of the return of their guide, who 
said he had orJy left them to visit his family ! 


Carrying heavy loads of stores, they began Their guide went ahead to explain to local Indians 
their inarch through mountains where no that the travellers were peaceful men. After a long 
white man liad ever been before. Mac- and exhausting march the party reached a broad 
kenzie carried his astronomical instruments river and villages of hospitable natives. These 
with which he had regularly taken observa- people gave the visitors salmon to eat and showed 
tions even in the most desperate periods of them their ingenious salmon trap, built on a weir, 
their journey. On the way they met some They had articles which they said they bought from 
friendly Indians who told Mackenzie’s other Indians down the river, who traded with white 
Indians about the country ahead. men coming to the coast in “ big canoes.” 


The Indian chief generously provided 
Mackenzie’s party with two canoes in 
which to travel down the Bella Coola 
River to the coast. The Chief told Mac¬ 
kenzie that ten years before, he had gone 
down this river and seen two large vessels 
filled with white men, who were friendly to 
him. These must have been Captain 
Cook’s ships. 


Mackenzie’s hopes are high now. 


Will he find the coastal Indians as friendly as those inland ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s .'Vi.- 


;V.oy 16. !9S3 


4 Thrilling serial of adventure in Norway 


I TUESDAY ADVENTURE 

John Pudney- 


Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. We meet 
a' Norwegian boy, Hans, and his 
sister, Greta. We run into trouble 
with a man named Malcolm 
Murdoch, and then ire are attacked 
by two guitmen who have stolen 
Uncle George’s boat. We believe 
that Uncle George and his friend 
Bengt Olsen are exploring some 
disused mine workings, and ire 
decide to go and look for them. 

9. Strange signals 

Qkimmino in towards that little- 
known mountainous outline, 
leaving Lillifors far away to star¬ 
board, we organised action stations 
for ourselves, taking various 
observation positions. 

Assuming that the police might 
not reach Lillifors until after mid¬ 
day, we reckoned that we had an 
hour or more in which to carry out 
our reconnaissance. The chance 
of picking up Bengt Olsen and 
Uncle George, we had. decided, 
was well worth the delay in reach¬ 
ing Lillifors. There would be 
nothing there for us to do but to 
find out what had been stolen— 
and we guessed already that the 
burglar had drawn a blank. We 
could send out a general alarm, but 
this, by the time we reached there, 
would be too late in any case. 

Hans slackened speed when we 
approached the coast, and we 
came close enough to see the shore 
in some detail. In places it was 
grassy and pleasantly sprinkled 
with wild flowers and groups of 
blossoming fruit trees. There were 
signs of the old track that used to 
run along that side of the fjord. 

Apart from these places, how¬ 
ever, the scenery was almost terri- 
■ fying. It was as if a race of giants 
had been using that part of the 
mountain as a rubbish tip, spilling 
down immense jagged boulders 
into the fjord and scattering rocky 
scree like dust. 

Caution 

These gigantic falls of rock had 
been caused partly by the wartime 
explosions and partly by the winter 
avalanches. Where they had taken 
place, the face of the mountain 
still looked dangerous. In other 
parts, where the mountain formed 
a firm, solid cliff, there were traces 
of galleries and terraces. 

This rocky coast did not run in 
a straight line, and our course was 
- a zigzag one. We nosed gingerly 
into the inlets and we skirted pro-, 
montories with the utmost caution, 
for. there was always a risk of 
coming across the red speedboat at 
every turn. 

It was slow but exciting work, 
but at last a curious flash of light 
told us that our search was not in 
vain. 

Greta saw it first. Then we all 
saw it and agreed at once that it 
could only have been made by a 
human being. Moreover, the 
flashes were coming with a deliber¬ 
ate, slow regularity. Hans turned 
the nose of the boat. 

They were made by a human 


hand all right. They were spelling 
out SOS., But we could see no 
sign of a human being making 
them. They came from a narrow 
dark inlet that looked very much 
like the entrance to a cave. 

“Keep at your stations, all of 
you,” said Hans. “I’m not going 
to take this boat in until we can 
be quite sure ... It looks to me 
like the entrance to one of the old 
workings.” 

“Whoever is there is sending 
these signals by the sun,” Fred de¬ 
clared, “probably with a mirror. 
Pity the sun’s behind us, otherwise 
we might send an answer and ask 
who he is.” 

“What about Bengt’s fishing 
searchlight, couldn’t we use that?” 
Greta suggested. 

“Wonderful idea!” Hans flung 
open the door of a locker beside 
the steering wheel and produced a 
big portable headlamp with a long 
lead that plugged into the in¬ 
strument board. 

Hans mounted the lamp on a 
tall steel bracket like a mast. 
“Now, who’s our expert sig¬ 
naller?” 

“Fred’s pretty good,” I said, 
“though it rather depends on what 
language we’re using;” 

“Suppose I send O.K.? Almost 
everybody must understand that. 
It will at least show that we’ve 
received the S O S.” 

Hans nodded, and swung the 
boat over so that her nose pointed 
directly towards the spot from 
which the signals were coming. 

Ill’s slrange bul Iruc .. 





. . . that as well as having a 
lovely, far-reaching voice the 
Lyre Bird can imitate the 
songs of other birds, and can 
even make sounds remarkably 
like a woodman's axe strik¬ 
ing against a tree! 

An inhabitant of the south¬ 
eastern areas of Australia, the 
Lyre Bird .is roughly the size 
of a pheasant. The male 
bird has a magnificent tail 
that resembles the lyre, the 
Ancient Greek musical instru¬ 
ment. He displays it in much 
the same manner as the pea- ' 
cock, throwing his tail for- 
v\ ard over his body and head. 

The nest, dome shaped, is ' 
c carefully made and is lined 
\ with a large leaf. Only one 
5 egg is laid. 


Then Fred banged away on the 
switch. As soon as he started the 
flashes stopped. .We knew we were 
being received. 

To the rest of us it was bad 
enough waiting for Fred to put 
over the message; it was much 
worse having to keep our stations, 
our backs turned to the flashes, 
while the reply came through. It 
was in English—the first word was 
QUICK. The next word, BUT, 
kept us in suspense. Then slowly 
Fred spelt out DANGER. 

“Send him O.K. again, Fred,” 
said Hans. “I’m taking the boat in.” 

As we cautiously made up the 
inlet towards that vaulted entrance, 
it was like approaching some 
great cathedral through a ravine 
of tall buildings. 

“He’s sending again,” Fred ex¬ 
claimed. “He’s just sent HIDE.” 

Hans cut down the engines. “I 
don’t see much chance of 
hiding . . 

“He’s getting his hand in now. 
He’s sending quicker. B—O . . . 
That’s it, BOAT. He wants us to 
hide, the boat!” 

We looked about us. The sides 
of the inlet were too steep to make 
any landing possible, and they 
certainly offered no cover for the 
boat. 

“INSIDE,” Fred rapped out. 
“That makes HIDE BOAT 
INSIDE.” 

Here goes! 

“I don’t like this idea at all,” 
Hans murmured. “We’ll just have 
to hope that there’s somewhere to 
hide it inside. Here goes.” 

Though it was clear that the 
mysterious signaller was sending 
his messages from some point well 
above water level, we were still 
unable to spot him as we 
approached. Coming to the head 
of the inlet, we saw that what we 
had taken to be a vaulted entrance 
was the first of several arches. 
The sun struck down through 
several more ahead of us. 

The inlet was deeper than it 
had seemed at first. 'There was a 
series of terraces beyond the 
arches, but it w'as difficult to keep 
a line on these because of the 
winding of the channel which led 
inwards from the head of the inlet. 

Fortunately for us there was no 
sign of this channel narrowing. On 
the contrary, as we passed through 
the last of the arches, it opened 
up into a vast, rugged, irregularly- 
shaped pool with terraces looming 
above. 

It was not possible to get any 
idea of the full extent of this 
cavernous harbour. Much of it 
was in twilight, and even more was 
in pitch darkness. There w'as 
plenty of room to manoeuvre, 
however, and we could tell at 
once that there was enough cover 
to hide a whole flotilla of boats. 
Our main worry now was that we 
had lost all trace of the signaller. 

“This must be the famous old 
underground harbour of Okka,” 
said Hans. “ We’ve always under- 

ConlliiiieJ on page 10 



Help your Child to Pass the 
Common Entrance Examination 


WE snow YOU now TO CO-OPERATE 
WITU YOUK CHILD’S SCHOOL TEACHING 


The Medical Press states : “ The 
best places in this examination may 
easily go to the best taught rather 
than the most intelligent.” It is 
only fair to give your child every 
chance of passing this examination— 
upon which so much depends. Suc¬ 
cess will open the door to all the Professions, and many other careers. 

By home coaching with the Common Entrance Home Tutor you are 
giving your child invaluable help—a real chance for the future. 

The Complete Course, prepared for 9 to 11 year-olds, consists of a 
52-page guide, 7 standard text books, and any further advice required. 
It costs only S2j6. Also available from age five at Five Guineas, and 
from age seven at Four Guineas. 

Cash with order or write for descriptive folder 

THE COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

(Dept. C.N.8) 80 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


- 


TOWER 
OF 
LONDON 



BUILD 
Your Own 

MICRO-MUSEUM 

j^ICROMODEL making is a serious bobby 
enjoyed, by amateur craftsmen of all 
ages in all parts of tho world. Each model 
entails hours of engrossing and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these three- 
dimonsional volumetric models of authentic 
realism. Cost pencfl but sell for pounds. 
Loeos; Famous and Historic Buildings; Old 
Galleons; Warships; Engineering Subjects, 
etc., etc. 

Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
100 Models 



MICROMODELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


“TABLE 
CRICKET 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket. 

Played with 
teams of m i n- 
iature men, ball, 
and stumps with 
bails. Unique 
bowling and batting devices. Over- 
arm bowling, double wickets, and 
all the "outs,” such as dean 
bowled, stumped, caught, etc. 
Bodyline bowling. Hits for six, 
four and odd runs. 

PRICES lO/l, M/6.and40/ID .PostFreeor 
send stamp for full details St Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept 17, Langton 
Green, Tunbridge Wells, KENT. 



PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 


... aren’t you ? 



see that ifs 
fitted with ... 

Fllsrcax. 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
BLOCKS. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel lims fibrax 
BLACK BLOCK j for alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED BLOCK (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain¬ 
able from cycle shops 
‘ everywhere. 

FREE! 



Get the best out of 
your bike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK- 
LET packeii ’with 
Mxt \ hints on riding and 
maintenance. 


FIBRAX LIMITED 

2C rUDOR STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium 
12 different 1/3; 25, 2/6; 50. 5/-; 100, 10/-. 
India or Sweden 

12 different 1/6; 25. 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 
4 page list available 3d. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75. 5/-; lOO, 7/-. 
16 page catalogTie for 1/3 post free. 

E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


FREE STAMPS 

TO ALL ASKING TO SEE OUR. 
APPROVALS WE SEND 

A MAGNIFICENT FREE SET 

Please enclose 3d. postage. 

GLOBE STAMPS 

. 7 NORTHGATE, BECCLES. 



GREAT CAMPING OFFER ir 

RIDGE TENT 

fi/. 

FOR 0/“ 

rr nd-nr-w de luxe Para 

_lx »Tont. All colours. Coni- 

plctc. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. Length 7 ft. 
3 iu. sleeping b.isc X 4 ft. 6 in. wide >c 
3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. wall.'!, £2.15.0 «<r 
6/- deposit and 6/- monthly. Wifli fly-^lici r. 
£4.2.6 or 15/- dipo.sic and 9,9 uiontlily. 
Roth carr, 1/6. 

mjMii Slums m 

wnviai.1/ ggoUND SHUT 

uaraiitrr-d waterproof. 
Complete with tape, etc. 
Size 9 ft. by 3 ft. 
eight 3 Ib. 
18/9, p«st. 
etc., l/-orsent 

, 3/6 

' Post. 1/-. ^ ^ 3/6 monthly. 



GERMAN VISLANDER 

With Bending Bar Adjustment 

Sentfor5^>" 

Cash Price 55/- 

'Iho op.l.v light- 
. iu'.'.t (i e r ti\ a Q. 
r.' !’i biii^f'iilar with 
bar eye 
’.'^.•llstlu^nt. Fort- 


li Ir, 


shf. 


P ') p 11 1 



i'owi / 

l-'JiMS, ef-nrre for-in?. neight 6 in., winili 5 i 
S: iir for 5'- deposit. b/ihiUL’e 6/- luonthly,. 
With badcllfT’-made rasp. 

Flea-so sfnd for FlltK illU'/lratcd I.IST.S «f 
t'lher liinoculars, Tents, Watches, Cioihing, 
etc., TERMS. State LISTS required. 

HEADQtJARTEB & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/14), 196-200 Cold- 
harbovir Lane, Loughborough Junction. Loudon. S.E.5. Oin:n all Sat. 1 ji.in. H ed. 
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COROIVATIOj^ 

DOMINION ISSUES 


Dominions, Dependencies & Agencies 
Complete Mint 41 Stamps 35/" 

Complete Used,41 Stamps 40/- 

Gt. Britain Mint 4/4 or Used 4/6 
61 Crown Colonies Mint 15/- Used 18/6 


Complete 
Collection 
MINT 54/4 
USED 61/6 
Post 9d. 


FREE! 


A SPECIAL CORONATION ALBUM TO MOUNT YOUR CORONA¬ 
TION COLLECTION WILL BE GIVEN FREE TO ALL ORDERING 
ONE OF OUR SPECIAI CORONATION PACKETS CONTAINING: 

10 DIFFERENT CORONATION STAMPS 2/9 or 20 DIFFERENT 6/6 

(Poslage & Packing 8tl. must he included in your Remittance) 

ALL ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE WILL BE SENT / ORD TTTIVI? lO'TQ 
AFTER OFFICIAL DATE OF ISSUE. WHICH ISi O JUlNlL 

FRANCIS CERTIS 1™- (cn) 226 Baker St. London, N.W.L 


TRIANGULAR PICTORIAL SET—FREE 



This Fine PICTORIAL SET from NICARAGUA will he sent FREE to 
all Stamp Collectors asking for a selection of our Approvals and sending 
a 2id. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CIV), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 



STAWIPS-FREE 


PORTRAYINC 

12 MEMBERS OF 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 
inc. LATE QUEEN MARY 

We are inaklug this wondcrtul offer-to 
bring to your notice our' famous 
“QUALITY” Approvals (Discount or 
non-discount) of selected stamps at 
fair prices. These 8 Historical 
stamps are sent absolutely Free to all 
collectors asking to sec our “Quality” 
Approvals and sending 3d. (Abroad 
6d.) for our postage. IF you wish you 
may join “THE CODS STAMP 
CLUB.” Sub. II: You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing flue Gifts, 
and Approvals are sent montJily. (Gifts 
include full size Tweezers, etc.) 
Special Gift with all orders for 1953 
Coronation Set of 61. Price 13/9. 



_ _ WRIGHT’S STA MP SH OP 

Coronation Stamps! 

to be issued in JUNE, 1953 

Complete Crown Colonial Sot of 62 ••• 14/3 
and 

Complete set from tho other Countries (44) 35/6 
or 

The above two sets (total 106 stamps) for 49/6 
Cash w’ith order. Postage extra (inland 3d,, 
Foveign 4d., liegistration 6d. in addition to 
the postage). 

These prices arc for the unused stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, and 
arc subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values should be altered or not issued a 
corresponding alteration will be made to the 
price. 

When ordering ploaso ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C.N.), Soutli Hackney, London, 
E.9. England. Established 1880. 


Princess Anne and 
Prince Charles 

Dept._34, CANTERBURY . K ent._ 

MONTENEGRO unused"st-i. o’l 6 (cat/ li/7) 
free to everybody ordering ono of tho 
following packets or asking for our discount 
Approvals and sending 2id. for postage. 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


FREL 
GIFTS 
EVERY 
MONTH! 


This Month 

10 DIFFERENT 
LARGE RUSSIA 

3d. formy famous Approvals 

A. J, BAILEY, 

Woodland, STATION RD., 
iOKEtlAMPTON, DEVON. 


BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS 


100 Austria 1/6 
100 China 1/2 
100 Canada 4/4 
100 Finland 2/9 
100 Germany !/• 
lOO Holland 1/6 


All Different 
100 Hungary 1/2 
lOO Jugoslavia 2/6 
100 Roumania 2/6 
lOO Spain 1/9 

100 Sweden 2/3 
100 U.S.A. 3/ 


.British Empire : SO, 8d.; 100,1/4; 200,3/4; 300,6/9 
Airmails; 25. 1/4: 50. 2/9; 100, 6/6; 200. 18/- 
Triangulars: 10, 1/2; 15, 2/-; 20, 3/-; 25, 1/3 
FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 
Postage 2Ad. e.vtra. Full list FEEE on request, 
p.' 0. SINCLAIRE. 126 Erskine Rd., Sutton, Surrey. 


25 diff. 


1/6 

3/6 

!/• 

1/6 

1/3 


Airmails 
Andorra 
Bulgaria 
Ceylon 
Croatia 
O.TUddoii pel/6 
Giiatcmal.a 1/6 
Tceland 3/3 
Pakistan 1/3 
Persia 1/3 
San Marino 1/- 
Turkey 1 /- 
Vatican 1/6 
Owiilior 2/6 
Siam_1/9 


60 diff. 
Argentina 1/9 
Australia 2/- 


Brazil 

Canada 
Chile 
Egypt 
Finland 
Fr, Cols. 

Iraq 
Jugoslavia!/ 
.V. Zealand 2/6 
Poland 1/6 
Portugal 1/6 
S. Africa 2/6 
S.ilvndor 8/« 


1/6 

1/6 

1/9 

2 /. 

1/6 

1/6 

2/3 


100 diff. 
Austria 1/6 
Belgium 1/3 
nr. Emp. 1/6 
China 1/3 
Czech. 1/6 
nonmarkl/6 
Finland 3/- 
Fr. Cols. 2/6 
Germany 1/- 
Itungary 1/3 


Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Sweden 

Japan 


1/3 

3/- 

3/6 

2/3 

1/6 


Postage 2hd. extra. J.ist free. Cash with order. 

BATTSTAMPS (C N), 

5 Home Road, Battersea. London. S.\V«11 


FREE ! STAMP OUTFIT 

Consisting of large magnifier, Packet of 
Hinges, Perforation Gauge and Water¬ 
mark Detector, and Packet of Whole 
World Stamps. Ask for my Approvals 
and enclose 3 d. stamp. 

R. POWELL (Dept. CN) 

89 Craigdale Road, Hornchurch, Essex 




FOR YOU—FREE!! 

NEW Queen Eliiabelli MAP stamp from 
GOLD COAST, fine DENMARK showing 
GALLEON, lovely FLOWER stamp from 
far-oS TIMOR, multi-coloured FRANCE, 
large CHINA, unusual BULGARIA, 
JUGOSLAVIA ! ! 

All FREE with Approvals!! Enclose 2Jd. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C61) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Woking, Surrey 




■M U V ■ 


25 ARGENTINE FREE! 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval, 
the Windsor Stamp Co. will send ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FkEE this amazing offer of 25 ALL 
Different ARGENTINE Stamps. 

This Gift will make your album the envy of 
I all ur friends ; it includes stamps showing 
Ploughing ; Petrol Production ; Prize Sheep 
and Cattle; National Heroes ; Sugar Grow¬ 
ing, etc., etc., and normally if purchased 
separately would cost you about 48. BUT 
THEY ARE ALL FREE FROM US. 

Just write for Free Packet of 25 Argentine and 
ask to see a Sefectioo of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval. Enclose a 2}d, stamp for posting 
these to you. Write Now before you forget to; 
V\/lNDSOR STAMP CO. (DEPT. 




^ ^ ^ A ^ m ^ M m, 



SPORTS 

j4_mong the young cricketers 
hoping to gain a Blue at Cam¬ 
bridge this year are 20-year-old 
William Knightley-Smith. who 
scored over 800 runs for Middle¬ 
sex last summer; P. M. Davies, son 
of Emrys Davies, now in his 30th 
season with Glamorgan; and K. S. 
Anirurhsindji, a nephew of Duleep- 
sinhji, who was himself a nephew 
of the great Ranjitsinhji. 

^oRMAN Johnson, 16-year-old 
Bolton County Grammar 
School boy, is the new holder of 
the Carris Trophy, the boys’ open 
golf championship. He beat John 
Ellis, 17, of Scunthorpe. 



Austrian athletics coach, inslrncls 
Leslie Line of the University of 
London Allilclic Club in the art 
of throwing the discus. 

JJazcl Moorley, 14-year-oId 
Nottingham schoolgirl, added 
three more cups to her collection 
of tennis trophies when she 
appeared in three finals of the 
Notts L.T.A. junior hard court 
tournament in- Nottingham. 

goBBY Lunn, of Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, the tall inside-left who 
helped Pegasus to their Amateur 
Cup victory, has been capped for 
England’s amateurs. He is now 
in Norway, where the representa¬ 
tive team is playing three matches. 
Lunn, who came from the Holme 
Valley School, Huddersfield, was 
an all-round athlete, twice winning 
his school’s Victor Ludorum. 


SHORTS 

J)erek Pugh, holder of the 
European 400-metres cham¬ 
pionship, who contracted infantile 
paralysis in 1951, hopes to make a 
return to competitive athletics at 
the Surrey Championships on 
May'30. His great hope now is 
to represent Britain in the next 
Olympic Games. 

Many golfers spend a lifetime 
without holing in one, but 61- 
year-old Mrs. Small of New Zea¬ 
land has already this year holed in 
one no fewer than nine times. 

'J'en tons of steel and 3000 bolts 
were used in the construction 
of Scotland’s first artificial tobog¬ 
gan run, at Crail in Fifeshire. 
Six hundred and twenty-five feet 
long, it is covered at 45 m.p.h. in 
32 seconds, the toboggan being 
stopped by an automatic brake. 

Peter Ramsden, as , reported in 
the CN, celebrated his 19th 
birthday by helping HuddersfickI 
to victory in the Rugby League 
Final at Wembley. Although in¬ 
jured in the opening minutes, he 
scored two tries, and after the 
game was awarded the Lance Todd 
Memorial Trophy as the Man of 
the Match. 

'J'he captain of England’s Rugby 
team, “Nim” Hall, joined a 
select band recently when he 
became the fifth man to play in 
four winning teams in the Middle¬ 
sex seven-a-side finals. 

Maureen Gibbins, 16, and her 
partner, I4-year-old Heather 
Ward, both of Sutton High School, 
have won the Surrey junior doubles 
badminton title for the third year 
in succession. 

Qne Leeds swimming bath has a 
weekly invasion by a flotilla 
of canoes and kayaks. They be¬ 
long to members of the Leeds 
Canoe Club, who wheel their 15- 
foot frail craft through the city’s 
streets, then change intQ swimming 
costumes and practise the life-and- 
death art of the Arctic—the 
Eskimo Roll. 


TUESDA Y ADVENTURE 


Conliniird from page 9 

stood that the entrance to it was 
sealed off by the explosions during 
the war.” 

Fred had jumped up onto the 
small forward half deck in an 
endeavour to train the headlight 
onto the terraces, hoping to pick 
up the signaller. “I don’t suppose 
he could signal us now,” he said; 
“we’re almost certain to be at the 
wrong angle of the sun.” 

“Let’s try shouting,” 1 suggested. 
“He really can’t be far away.” 

We all shouted at once. Then 
we waited there in the boat listen¬ 
ing, motionless, our engines idling. 
There was no reply. 

“I wonder if we hadn’t better 
take his advice and hide the boat 
before we do anything else,” I sug¬ 
gested. “There’s masses of cover 
for us. It should be easy enough 
for the four of us to find this 
signaller.” 

There was no difficulty about 
our getting ashore. The place 
might have been built by man as a 
huge subterranean dockyard, 
though most of it, according to 


Hans, was natural rock formation. 
Only a long regular-shaped jetty 
beneath the terraces seemed to 
have been used recently. 

The place we found on the other 
side of the harbour might have 
been built specially to take the 
speedboat. We slid her under 
cover, tied her in such a way that 
she could not possibly drift but 
that we ourselves could make a 
quick'get-away, and climbed out 
onto the flat rock beside her. To 
reach the terraces was a matter of 
skirting an inlet and climbing along 
an open gallery above the jetty. 

We were making good progress, 
emerging in single file from the 
darkness in which our boat was 
hidden, when the sound of a boat’s 
engines halted us. It was coming 
in by the route we had taken. 

Quickly we took cover behind an 
outcropping rock. A few moments 
later we were all holding our 
breath as the beam of the incom¬ 
ing boat's light swept over our 
heads. 

“That’s my boat,” whispered 
Hans. “See! It’s red!” 

To he continued 


The Children's Newspaper, May 16. 1953 



YOU can 
build this 
INN 



BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages. 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To all owners of 
BRICKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 Into 
Kit 4, which enables you to build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 26/6. 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 26/6 AND 49/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY- 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART- 
MENTAL STORES. 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to ; 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval^ paTticulars, stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 
We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 


P. OWEN (CN92), “ Bayona/* 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
_Cheshire._ 

1.000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; lOO, 9d. 
BRITISH COLS.; 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
6/6. TEIANGULARS: 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15, 1/3; 
25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
MAPS; 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS ; 25, 1/6. POSTAGE 
2id. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. ' “ 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 



Hungarian animals of the forest for your 
THEMATIC collection. Delightful pic¬ 
tures in a beautiful setting. These large 
exquisite stamps should be in every 
collection and will increase its value. 
Send for this FREE set immediately and 
ask CO see our cheap discount Approvals 
enclosing 3d. for postage. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND 

LTD. (CN). 

WEST KIRBY. WIRRAL. 
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Commemoration Blossoms 

Mr. Charles Wilson, a farmer of 
Selby in Yorkshire, is giving 
scores of four-year-old peadh trees 
to residents of the town as Coro¬ 
nation tokens. A few years ago 
he bought a few cases of over-ripe 
peaches and planted them in his 
garden. Out of 300 stones, 280 
plants struck, and this year they 
blossomed for the first time. 

Children, parents, and teachers 
at West Green Primary School at 
Crawley, in Sussex, have made an 
imitation stained-glass window 
showing St. George and the 
Dragon for one of the school halls. 
It is made of plywood and stained 
gelatine. They are also making 
model Life Guards to be “posted” 
in different parts of the school. 

Wakey Wakey ! 

A BBC programme of “music 
while you wait ” will be relayed 
through loudspeakers to crowds on 
the procession route at 5.30 a.m. 
on June 2. 

An Elizabethan cricket match is 
to be played at Hillingdon, Middle¬ 
sex, during Coronation week. 

A Harrow business man is to 
give a £5 note to all baby girls 
born there on June 2. 

On the Kangaroo Route 

During this month Constellation 
airliners of QANTAS Empire 
Airways are decorated with Coro¬ 
nation emblems and carry the 
words: “Australian Coronation 
Special.” 


Large-scale emblems of the 
Commonwealth countries for Par¬ 
liament Square, where many 
Commonwealth visitors will sit on 
June 2, have been painted by 
artists and students from the Royal 
College of Art. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Oak 

An oak tree under which Queen 
Elizabeth the First dined at North- 
iam in 1573 will be the centre of 
this ' Sussex village’s Coronation 
pageant in August. The old oak is 
now held together by chains. 
Pageant performers will , wear 
Tudor costume. 

A bonfire on the summit of Ben 
Nevis and another on a raft in 
Loch Linnhe are part of Fort 
William’s celebrations. Town 
Councillors will lead a procession 
to the top of the Ben. The bonfire 
on the raft will float past hamlets 
along the shores of the loch. 

Concert for children 

A special choir from schools 
will sing A Prayer for the Queen 
at next Saturday’s Robert Mayer 
Coronation Concert for Children 
at London’s Royal Festival Hall. 
The music is by Dyson and the 
words are adapted from the Book 
of Common Prayer. The boys and 
girls of the audience will them¬ 
selves sing Sir Hubert Parry’s 
inspiring England. 

. Commonwealth Coronation con¬ 
tingents are to mount guard at 
Buckingham Palace, beginning 
with the Australians on May 26. 



C,N. Competition No, 27 

Win this 

PORTABLE RADIO! 


H ere is 3’0iir'‘oppoitimity to win a ^^idor nll-dry-battcry radio set. . 

Study the objects illustrated below, and decide which is the 
“ Odd ]\Ian Out ” in each group. For example, group i shows objects 
connected with games, but one of them, for one reason or another, is 
“ differentfrom the others; so you write your first answer: i. — and 
then name the article which is out of place in that group. 

List your six answers neatly on a postcard or plain paper, adding your 
name, age, and address. Ask a parent or guardian to sign the entry as 
being all your own work, cut out and attach to it the C N TOKEN” (given 
at the foot of the back page of this issue), and post to 
C N Competition No. 27, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.G.-l (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, ]\Iay 26 , the closing date. 

The Prize Radio will be awarded to the boy or girl whose list of answers 
is correct, and the best written (or printed) according to age. los. Notes 
will be awarded to the ten'runners-up. The Editor’s decision is final. 

This competition is open to all readers under 17 years of age living in 
Great Britain, all Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 


-Can you name the ** Odd Man Oat ” ?■ 



1 ! 


Coronafion album 



FREE 


This is the album you have 
been waiting for. 

2232 spaces, Map of the World, 
Stamp spotter, etc. Specially pro¬ 
duced for Coronation Collections. 
Just fill in the coupon below and 
send it with 6d. to cover cost of 


postage and packing and we will send you this SUPER 
CORONATION STAMP ALBUM together with a selection of our 
WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS. 


AVON 

STAMPS 


55 THE AVE\TE, 
lOWESTOFT 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


Ideal For 

6I9 T 

Full-size genuine 
X magnification 
Brand. New Con¬ 
tinental Binocu¬ 
lars fitted very 
powerful Optica) 
Glass lenses. 
Brings distant ob¬ 
jects right to you 
with perfect clearness. Centre screw for 
focusing to any sight. Ideal for Processions, 
Seaside, Theatre, Train and Aircraft 
Spotting, etc. Satisfaction or money back. 
Send NOW 7 /- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW) 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

AVe have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT inclnding 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countrie.s which 
interest YOU! PROMPT .and IXUlVIDl ATj 
attention, and, remember—we scud POST 
FREE! 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Darrel Ro«^d, RETFORP, Notts. 


Can you find the 

DELIBERATE mSTAKE 

in this advertisement ? 

2/6 BARGAIN PABCEl 2/6 

Contains 50 largo pictorials PLl'S 50 stamps 
from the British Empire. Total catalogue 
value is nearly 15/-. 

* « * « « 

I make this amazing offer to introduce luy 
Discount Approvals. All stamps .are priced 
at id. irrespective of catalogue valve. 

PICK ALL THE BEST AT Id. EACH. 

« « 4> * « 

When ordering your parcel or requesting 
.Approvals mention the deliberate mistake in 
(his advert, and I ’Will send you absolutely 
FREE a beautiful mint set of Chinese 
stamps depicting tho various forms of travel 
in this mysterious country. 

DEREK E. TAPSON 

31 Clarence Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth 


S 


L 


DEPOSIT 


luO 

Send 4d. stamp for Coloured Catalogue. 

& PAY OFF ANY 


ITEM 

I INDIAN PLAYTENT 



REAL RADIO iTYPEWRlTERlwi.h .o.ouh,. print* „n t™t. 

I Cash Price Can be used 

OC/e INDOORS or 
Av U OUTDOORS 


LUXU RY CR YSTAL SET] 
Withoutphonesi 

' 17/6 I 

/ Jphones 27/61 

I X E 01 

detector 

NO ADJUST.I 
MENT NEEDED. Real Radioluoally 
Reception—Not a Toy! Playslsimple 


1^ 



typos 


Cash Price 


at once. Earphones e.ssential.lprints large 


32'6 


pet s-G a rden- Boacli, 

No Hooks ox 
Pe^s. No Holes 
jtodig. Instrong 


Can bo put up la 
minute. A 

■.3 


cotton. In red or 
,0 r c 0 n Tent 

No Electricity, No Bat- clear capit al’^“,,^iGloth. 4 sides 
teries. Works anywhere. riastJcUcttcrs and he-* 'n ** poles. 

on.se—unbreakable. S'* X 3" x 4".lures. Accurate g.c/.x.'. jvery strong 
Plus 1/6 post and packing.[spacing. Autoinaticcarri.TgcIreinforccd top. Decorated. 
C.o.D. 1 /- extra. {movement and space.?. It i. largo.base lor 2 or 3 klOaics, 

MflUTDnor nnnnilOTO (Dept. CNPIS), 623/7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19. 
IllUnlnUwt rnUUUulO ifuufitiitdl'lrorcnU. Xr.Archifa)iIuiic. Anch tc ay 



PICTURES EVERY DAY 

look better if you take them 
on FERRANIA, the film that 
guarantees the best results. 


RIHQ 


I I^B C C B 

^rllnlB^C An Eastern 
iMystery as 
Performed by 
the Leading 
Magicians !! 

B.C.M./TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street. London, N.W.1. 



the watch 
for you! 



YOU*LL be really proud to own one of these splendid Newmark 
watches. There’s a slim 5 -jewelled watch for girls at 60/-. And 
boys can buy a handsome, sturdy man’s watch for 36/9. 

They’re British-made, reliable and fully guaranteed. 


NEWMilRK 

36'9to72L 

Al hailing jeicelUrs 

MADE AT CROYDON 
BY LOUIS NEWMARK LIMITED 



<«.CUT—> 
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NO POINT 

“J AM not going to school any 
more,” announced five-year- 
old Brian one day. 

“Why not?” asked Mother 
patiently. 

“Well, what's the use? I can 
only count up to 100 and I can’t 
spell.” 

Wliat word ? 

'J'HOitGH I’ve six letters, strange to 
say . , : 

Should one be taken right away 
I wonder if you can explain 
The reason why twelve will remain. 

suiDui:>j Udlop puo ‘s aPmd 'sit^20(j 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A HANDSOME WAGTAIL. On a 
bank of the brook, Don saw a 
slender bird about 7 t inches long. 
Its'back was a bluish-grey and its 
breast was yellow. 

“Looks like a wagtail,” thought 
Don, as the bird darted off. 

: “It was a grey wagtail, not a 
yellow,” remarked Farmer Gray, 
hearing of the bird. “Yellow wag¬ 
tails are smaller and have greenish- 
yellow backs. Grey wagtails 
arrive in this country during early 
Spring. They haunt streams, 
rivers, and ponds. The female is 
a paler shade of grey, and also 
lacks the black throat possessed by 
the male bird. Their food consists 
mainly of insects and flies.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Over the garden fence 


'J'lM and David were playing 
ball for the first time in the 
garden of their new house. But 
very soon, over the fence went 
■ the ball. 

“You go, David,” said Tim 
to his elder brother. So David 
went to the next-door house, 
rang the bell, and asked if 
he might fetch his ball. 

“Yes, if you’ll mind the 
flowers,” said 
the old lady 
rather grumpily. 

It was Tim 
who ne.xt sent 
the ball over— 

. blit this time 
over the oppo¬ 
site fence, 

“Your turn, 

Tim.” said 
D a V i-d. -T i m 
went off. 

He could 
hear a bahy 
crying as he 
rang the bell. 

So it -will be 

someone like ^Iummie, not a 
grumpy old lady this time, he 
thought with relief. 

But it was an old lady. And 
she was very grumpy indeed. 
“Just this once,” she said. 
“But don’t do it again. I’ve 
enough to do looking after my 
niece’s baby w'hile she is shop¬ 
ping without you bothering 
me.” 



She took the crying baby out 
into the garden in his carry-cot 
while Tim fetched his ball; then 
she stayed out there -vyhile the 
boys went on with their game 
again. Then, alas! Tim sent the 
ball over her fence once more. 

And, horror of horrors! It 
bounced right into the middle 
of the baby’s carry-cot. 

“It’s all right, though,” 
David said un¬ 
expectedly, as 
he peered over. 
“The baby’s 
stopped crying 
and he’s patting 
the ball, and 
the old lady is 
smiling, she’s so 
relieved.” 

Then the old 
lady called; 
“Could you 
possibly spare 
your ball till my 
niece returns? 
I'm afraid baby 
will cry again if 
I take it off him.” 

“Of course,” the boys 
agreed, only too pleased that 
the old lady was not cross with 
them. 

And nowadays the old lady 
and the boys are great friends, 
and there is no more trouble 
when the ball happens to go 
over the fence. 

Jane Thornicroft 


JACKO’S JACK-IN-THE-BOX CAMERA 







Adolphus was quite flattered, and a little surprised, when Jacko asked him to 
pose for his portrait. He went into the garden and sat on the seat, 
smiling pleasantly. “ That’s it,” said Jacko focusing his camera, “now watch 
for the dicky bird.” Click! w'ent the catch, up sprang the false front, and 
out jumped a toy lizard—right into a very startled Adolphus’s lap 1 Of 
course, he realised the trick an instant later—but an instant is all the time 
that Jacko needs for making a getaway. 


^ CHAIN QUIZ ^ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Author of one of the four 
Gospels; friend of St. Paul; he was 
a physician and is believed to have 
been a competent painter. 

2. Name of two actors, father 
and son, who were prominent on 
the English stage during the first 
half of the 19th century; the father 
was said to be unrivalled as a 
tragedian. 

3. Great mountain system ex¬ 
tending the length of South 
America; has peaks well above 
20,000 feet; contains Cotopaxi, 
highest active volcano in the 
world. 

4. Member of a Northern race, 
in whose language the word means 
“eater of raw meat”; seals pro¬ 
vide him with food, clothing, 
lamp oil, and material for tents. 

Ansners next week 

Sammy Simple 

gAiD .Sammy: “The sun is all very 
well, but the moon is worth 
twice as much, for it gives us light 
in the night when we need it, 
whereas the sun shines in the day¬ 
time when we already have light.” 


Black looks 

“JJow many collars a week do 
you wear?” said the manager, 
eyeing the offiee boy disapprov¬ 
ingly. 

“Do you mean how many weeks 
do I wear a collar, sir?” 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Pleased. 
4 Measure of land. 8 Rugby 
Union. 9 Fervour. 11 Angry. 13 
United Nations Association. 14 
Languishes. 15 Disperses. 19 High¬ 
est conception. 21 Associate of the 
Royal Academy. 23 Distinguish¬ 
ing name. 24 Egress. 26 Roman 
coin. 27 Sly look. 28 Soapy froth. 
READING DOWN. 1 Grasp. 
2 Glaring. 3 Times. 4 Anno 
Domini. 5 Two Jines of verse. 
6 Ha.sten. 7 A.ges. 10 Interval 
of rest. 12 Bring to life. 16 
Prepares for publication, 17 Dish 
of uncooked vegetables. 18 Prison. 
20 Not so much. 22 Regret. 
25 London, Region. 

Answer next week 


Find the plants 

Can you find the names of the 
flowers suggested by these lines? 

The plant useful in the kitchen. 

The plant we never have if we’re 
late. 

The plant that got up. 

The plant for an unhappy little 
bird. 

The plant which yearns. 

The plant to call us to church. 

The plant we wave when the 
Queen goes by. Arrswer next week 
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ASCENSION-TIDE 

^scENSioN Day (May 14) is one 
of the important festivals of 
the Christian Church. St. Augus¬ 
tine mentioned’ it as having been 
kept from time immemorial and as 
probably instituted by the Apostles. 

' The blessing of ne-yv beans was 
formerly associated, with this feast. 

_ In several places Ascension-tide 
well-dressing is popular. Large 
framed panels, usually of Biblical 
subjects, are erected above wells in 
early morning. Clay dampened by 
salt water is spread over the panel 
onto which flower petals, leaves, 
moss, and berries are pressed. 

Later, the people and clergy go 
to the wells to bless them and give 
thanks for the great gift of water. 

Bedtime story 

Jean looked very downhearted 
when Father told her it was 
bedtime. “It’s only six o’clock,” 
she protested. 

“Well, you are six,” said Father, 
“so it is time to go to bed. When' 
you are seven you may stay up 
until seven, and when you are eight 
you may stay up until eight.” 

“^suppose you don’t go to bed 
Daddie?” said Jean. 
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Other worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south. In the morning Venus 
is low in the 
cast. Our pic¬ 
ture shovys the 
Moon as it will 
appear . at 9 
o’clock o n 
Friday evening, 
May 15. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Chain Quiz. Burma, Marlo-h-e, Vi’csley, Eyi’c 

Hidden places. Appleby 

From five letters. Cheat, heat, eat, at, a 



The 


^.Gatfjenn^ Chicle., 
the basic ingredient” 


In bs-iTish 

HONDURAS, 
NAVVBS SET OUT 
INTO THE JUNGLE 
TO PND THE &APODILLA TiSEE 
AND TAP IT POP ns 'LATEX', j 
WHICH /3 CAUED CHICLE. 

because of This, These 
NA 77 VES ARE KNOWN 


Gum 


AS CHiCLEPOS. 


deii-f/i/p oifHihr yoiih^crSpboofi. 



the CHiCLERO fastens a BAG TO 
THE FOOT OF THE TREE TRUNK, 
THEN CLMBS TV THE TOR BRACJNG 
HIMSELF AGAINST A ROPE AROUNO 


HIS WAIST. AS HE GOES UR HE CUTS A. 
HERRINGBONE PATTERN W THEBARK\ 
SO THAT THE QHlClE RUNS DOWN 
INTO H/S BAG AT THE BOTTOM. 


THE 2? YOU PAY FOR 
A packet OF DEUOOUS, 
REFRESHING, WRJGLEV'S 
CHEWING GUM HELPS 

TV pay the wages 
OF THESE CHICLERDS. 
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